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Looking Toward New Delli 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


ON THE MORNING OF SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1961, some fifteen 
hundred persons will make their ways into a large “shamiana,” a 
specially built and decorated Indian style tent, in New Delhi for a 
service of Christian worship. That same afternoon, these individuals 
will reassemble in the Vigyan Bhavan, the splendidly appointed 
Conference Hall erected by the Government of India in its capital 
city, and be formally constituted as the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. They will continue in session for the 
next fifteen days. 

They will converge upon New Delhi from every continent and 
some fifty nations. They will come from close to two hundred 
Church bodies of every major Communion of Christendom. To- 
gether, they will comprise the most widely representative assem- 
blage of churchmen ever to come together in Christian history. 
More than that; if the precedents of previous Assemblies hold, 
they will embrace the overwhelming majority of the foremost leaders 
of non-Roman Christendom, present in person. 

Who will constitute the attendance of the Assembly? Six hundred 
and twenty-five of them will be the appointed “Delegates” of the 
member-Churches of the World Council. Another hundred and 
twenty-five will have the status of “Advisers,” coopted because of 
their special knowledge and competence, with the concurrence of 
their Churches. Something over a hundred will be “Youth partic- 
ipants” after the time-honored custom of ecumenical conferences in 
assuring special representation for the oncoming leadership of the 
Churches. Another seventy will be designated “Fraternal delegates” 
from sister-ecumenical organizations and world denominational 


Henry P. Van Dusen is President of the Seminary and Professor of 
Christian Theology. 
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alliances. Fifty places are being reserved for “Observers” from 
groups not yet within the World Council’ membership, including 
Adventists and Pentecostals as well as the Churches of Russia and 
of Rome, Missouri Synod Lutherans, Southern Baptists and others. 
Guests “plus spouses” will account for another fifty. Members of 
Staff, etc., will bring the over-all attendance to about fifteen 
hundred. 


THE PROGRAM 


FORMALLY A WorRLD CouNciL AssEMBLY is a legislative body, 
meeting every five, six or seven years, composed of those who have 
been officially designated by their respective Churches, brought to- 
gether for one purpose: to voice the convictions and desires, the 
concerns and hopes of those member-Churches as to what their 
World Council should be and do; to appraise what has been 
achieved since the previous Assembly and to project what shall be 
attempted in the years ahead. 

But, as has long since been discovered, it is impossible, indeed 
inexcusable, that so widely representative a group of Christians 
should come together without re-examining their faith and its 
meaning for mankind in the times in which God has placed them. 
Both the member-Churches and the world, so far as the world is 
alive to the Church and its voice, will expect the leaders of Chris- 
tendom to make themselves attentive to what God must be intend. 
ing to say to them and through them on the great issues of human- 
ity’s life in the year 1961. 

Accordingly, since the First Assembly of the World Council at 
Amsterdam in 1948, it has been established practice to determine 
upon an over-all theme, and to plan a program which will embrace 
two contrasted though not unrelated elements, often referred to 
as “the Business of the World Council” and “the Message of the 
Churches,” about equal time and attention being devoted to each. 
The ears of the Churches—and the world—will be attent to what 
this Assembly may have to say; doubtless its statements will largely 
preoccupy whatever press despatches emanate from New Delhi and 
what delegates will report on their return; by its declarations, the 
general public even within the Churches will judge the significance 
of New Delhi. It must never be forgotten that the initial purpose 
of the Assembly is to examine and plan what the World Council 
is and shall be; what the Assembly will do may be vastly more im- 
portant than what it may be led to say. 
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The Main Theme of any Assembly declares the particular 
Christian perspective in which all of its deliberations, whether con- 
cerned with “Message” or with “Business,” are intended to be car- 
ried forward. “JESUS CHRIST: THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD” will be the General Theme at New Delhi. The sub- 
topics anticipate the major emphases which may be expected in its 
declarations. At the First Assembly at Amsterdam, these were four, 
concerned respectively with Christian Unity, Evangelism, the So- 
cial Order and International Affairs. At the Second Assembly at 
Evanston in 1954, two others were added: Racial and Ethnic Ten- 
sions and the Laity. The planners of New Delhi have been bold 
to break this historic pattern and to attempt a complete recasting 
of issues, both familiar and new, under three headings: “UNITY,” 
“WITNESS” and “SERVICE.” It will be interesting to discover 
how far this realignment succeeds in effecting a quite fresh ap- 
proach to somewhat threadbare themes, how far these topics rightly 
discern the principal concerns of the Churches for their Message 
to the world in our day, and how far the plan results in profounder 
wrestling with underlying questions and more significant findings 
on them, 

The structure of any conference program should reveal its pur- 
pose; it has much to do with determining its success. After two days 
of preliminaries—the formal constituting of the Assembly, action 
on its most important single item of business to be referred to 
below, a historical review since Evanston, opening addresses. on the 
General Theme and its sub-topics, etc.—the Assembly will be di- 
vided into three Sections, dealing respectively with “Unity,” “Wit- 
ness” and “Service” which will meet through the mornings of eight 
days. In the afternoons, the entire membership will be redivided 
into some fifteen Committees, charged with scrutiny and projection 
of the major phases of the “Work of the World Council’—its Divi- 
sions of Studies and Ecumenical Action and their subsidiary De- 
partments on Faith and Order, Church and Society, Evangelism, 
Missionary Studies, Laity, Cooperation of Men and Women, Youth, 
the Ecumenical Institute; the Division of Interchurch Aid; the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs; the Depart- 
ment of Information, not to speak of administration and the all- 
determining questions of financial support and expenditure. In the 
last five days, the entire membership will reassemble in Plenary 
Sessions to review, amend and adopt reports from both Sections 
and Committees and for concluding actions and worship. 

It is revelatory of the revived emphasis upon the Bible that an 
important place on the program is to be devoted to united Bible 
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Study as well as to corporate worship according to the major tra- 
ditions within the World Council, especially those of India. 

Elaborate plans are being implemented with strenuous efforts 
to involve churches and individual Christians throughout its con- 
stituency in preparatory studies and follow-up actions. The pre- 
Assembly booklet has already been ordered in more than 150,000 
copies; it is being issued in the three official languages (English, 
German and French) and in eight other European languages, six- 
teen Asian languages and six African languages. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


ANY EVENT WHICH IS OTHER than a chance happening of mo- 
mentary consequence, is far more than the occasion itself. Like a 
moment of time, it gathers into itself a vast accumulation of earlier 
events which have determined it; and it stretches forth into the 
beyond in an outflow of events which issue from it and which it 
determines. It is the fleeting concretion of past and future. 

Like a human person, it is the child of an innumerable ances- 
try and derives its character, what it is, from them; it begets an 
unnumbered posterity and implants its character upon them. It is 
the heir of the ages and the progenitor of ages yet unborn. It can 
be rightly viewed, understood and appraised only in the light of 
what has made it and what it makes possible. 

In the light of past history and of the pressures of the time, 
what prophecy may be attempted as to the probable significance of 
New Delhi? Let me venture four forecasts: 


THE Worip Councit oF CHURCHES IN INDIA 


THE FIRST ARISES FROM THE LOCATION of the Assembly, in Asia 
and, more particularly, in India. To be sure, as far back as 1938 
the International Missionary Council carried its Assembly out of 
the dominant Western world to the East, likewise to India, at 
Madras. In 1952, the Central Committee of the World Council 
met at Lucknow, again in India. But this is the first time that the 
World Council has summoned an Assembly to meet in the Orient, 
in a predominantly non-Christian environment and amidst the 
Youngest Christian Churches. It is planned that as many as pos- 
sible of those attending will travel among and make extended visi- 
tations to the Churches of Asia both en route to New Delhi and on 
their ways home. The life, work and faith of the newest Christian 
Churches will provide the setting of the meeting. The existence 
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and problems of newly emergent nations throughout the world will 
determine the enveloping atmosphere. The penetration of that in- 
fluence cannct be forecast. It is a notorious fact that world-travellers 
can remain peculiarly insensitive to strange environments. Never- 
theless, this fact should affect vitally every session, every discussion, 
and every conclusion. 

There is special significance in India as the meeting-place. For 
here, the delegates will meet not only among some of the most 
mature and vigorous “Younger Churches” and in the land of the 
most notable United Church. They will also confront one of the 
oldest Churches of Chritsendom, the Orthodox Syrian Church of 
Malabar and its reformed daughter, the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church. More than that, they will meet in the country which, more 
than any other, has been the pathfinder of Christian Unity. 


Whatever the explanation, history records that India has been 
and continues in the forefront of the quest for Christian Unity. 
It is no accident that the earliest instance of interdenominational 
Church Union in history should have been achieved in India—the 
union of Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 1908 to form the 
United Church of South India, itself prophetic of the larger and 
far more significant union, of which it was one of the constituents, 
into the Church of South India in 1947. 


It is no accident that the most passionate and moving plea for 
Church Union ever formulated by official church representatives— 
that of the Younger Churchmen at Tambaram in 1938—should 
have been issued in India through the voice of an Indian Christian 
who himself had proven an unwavering advocate of the cause since 
the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference of 1910, the late 
Bishop Azariah. 


It is no accident that the most notable single achievement of 
Church Union is that of the Church of South India, in no small 
measure the handiwork of Bishop Azariah, and that the two most 
important pending proposals for Church Union should be in North 
India and Ceylon. These are late expressions of a concern which, 
for more than a century, has never lain dormant in that land. 
When the definitive chronicles of CHRISTIAN MISSIONS are 
written decades hence, it may be recorded that India’s greatest con- 
tribution has been in the area of CHRISTIAN UNITY. Certainly 
when the definitive chronicle of CHRISTIAN UNITY is written, 
it will be recorded that Indian Christianity is to be recognized as 
the Mother of CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


it will be in an atmosphere pregnant with passionate concern 
for Christian Unity through more than a century and a half that 
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this Assembly of representatives of Christ’s rent Body will face 
afresh the realities of their dividedness and inquire what is His 
intention for its unity. 


THE WoriLp CounciL or CHURCHES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY COUNCIL 


CUSTOMARILY, A CONFERENCE IS EXPECTED to work toward 
climactic decisions and experiences in its closing hours. In contrast, 
it is probable that the most far-reaching and important action of 
the New Delhi Assembly will be taken in its opening moments. 
This will be the “integration” of the World Council of Churches 
with its older sister ecumenical body, the International Missionary 
Council, to form “one body, with the name of The World Council 
of Churches.” The formal action, scheduled as the first order of 
business in the opening Plenary Session, will finalize steps under 
way since 1956. It will mark the culmination and fulfillment of a 
process of ever closer association, collaboration and functional in- 
tegration advancing with steadily accelerating pace through almost 
thirty years. 

From the earliest informal conversations in the mid-1930’s, 
exploring the possibility and desirability of creating a world Chris- 
tian body officially representative of the Churches, the relationship 
of such a body to the Christian World Mission and its agency, the 
International Missionary Council, was in the froefront of attention. 

This was inevitable, if for no other reason, in view of the solid 
fact of history that the modern ecumenical development in almost 
every one of its many and varied aspects had its origin within the 
missionary enterprise. The Edinburgh World Missionary Confer- 
ence of 1910 led to the creation not only of the International Mis- 
sionary Council as its direct outcome but hardly less, as an indirect 
result, to the Faith and Order Movement, one of the two parents 
of the World Council of Churches; its influence in preparing the 
way for the Life and Work Movement, the other parent of the 
World Council, was almost as great. It is a truism that the World 
Mission was both the precursor and the progenitor of the World 
Council. 

Those who have come late upon the ecumenical scene and are 
unfamiliar with its history sometimes assume thet proposals for 
closer integration of the two world bodies originate with Christian 
Unity “ecumaniacs,” that the World Council aims to “gobble up” 
the International Missionary Council. Actually, concern for the 
right relationship of these two major expressions of ecumenicity 
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has been earliest and strongest among those whose initial loyalty 
was to Missions. That concern has been two-fold—on the one hand 
that the effort for Christian unity embodied in the World Council 
should be informed by the vision, dynamic and commitment of 
Christian Missions at its heart, and on the other hand that the 
World Mission as represented by the International Missionary 
Council should not be crowded into the background by the newer 
and more officially ecclesiastical World Council of Churches. 

Accordingly, from the first projection of the World Council, 
measures were devised to assure the fullest possible collaboration 
of the two bodies. The intervention of World War II retarded the 
fulfillment of these intentions. But, with the end of the War, a 
sequence of specific steps has drawn the two Councils into ever 
more intimate and manifold cooperation. Each of these steps was 
taken, not in deference to some a priori conception, but as direct 
response to demands arising from the discharge of concrete tasks. 

1. In 1946, two years before the World Council formally came 
into being, the manifest need for an organ to guide and speak for 
the entire World Christian Movement in the international scene 
led the two bodies to create the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (CCIA) which has served them both with 
ever-enlarging influence and effectiveness through the past decade. 

2. At the time of the First Assembly of the World Council at 
Amsterdam in 1948, the two bodies voted formal “association” and 
modified their official titles to read: The World Council of Churches 
in association with The International Missionary Council and the 
obverse. 

3. At the Bangkok conference of the IMC in 1949, they created 
a Joint East Asia Secretariat to represent them both in relationship 
to churches and missions throughout this vast sub-continent. 

4. At the Willingen Assembly of the IMC in 1952, the World 
Council’s Division of Inter-Church Aid was authorized to act for 
both in administering relief and emergency inter-church aid in 
Asia and Africa. 

5. At the Second World Council Assembly at Evanston in 1954, 
the research and study programs of the two bodies were completely 
unified in a single Division of Studies to serve both. 

Thus, the undertakings in which the IMC and the WCC are 
presently joined in varied patterns account for a larger and larger 
part of the actual work of each body, in the case of the World 
Council more than half of its program. Functional “integration” 
over wide areas is already an accomplished fact, passing far beyond 
what is implied in the formal relationship of “association.” 
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Meanwhile, developments within each body compelled a 
fresh examination of their relationship. The constituency of the 
two Councils has become more and more the same. More fundamen- 
tal and more significant, the outlooks of the two bodies have been 
drawing closer and closer. Their responsible officers find it nat- 
ural and appropriate, indeed inescapable, to think and plan and 
act together, as though the two bodies which they respectively rep- 
resent were already one. And, in all these respects, there is a 
manifest acceleration in the process of “growing together,” due less 
to deliberate design than to an inherent and inexorable inner logic. 

The task of studying “the advantages, disadvantages, and im- 
plications of a full integration of the IMC and the WCC” was 
committed to the Joint Committee of the two Councils, reconsti- 
tuted at the time of the Evanston Assembly in 1954. In due time, 
this Committee asked and received permission to formulate a Draft 
Plan of Integration and, after wide consultation throughout both 
Movements, recommended its adoption. The Plan holds in view 
two objectives: 


a. The missionary conviction and commitment which are the very 
being of the International Missionary Council must permeate 
every part of the integrated Council. 

b. The life and program of the International Missionary Council 
in its full scope and strength must continue in undiminished 
power within the integrated Council. 


That dual goal, the Plan of Integration seeks to assure. No figure, 
drawn from the vocabulary of institutional or even human relation- 
ships—“‘merger,” “integration,” even “marriage’’—adequately sug- 
gests what is intended. “Grafting” is, perhaps, the least inadequate 
figure, if it be recognized that it is two fully formed and living 
bodies which it is proposed to unite into a single organism. 

Approval of the proposal has been given by an overwhelming 
majority of the constituency of both Councils. If, as anticipated, 
final action is taken at New Delhi, the result will be a single uni- 
fied World Christian Movement embracing the greater part of 
Ecumenical Christianity. 


THE Wor.tp Councit oF CHuRCHES: Its OwN LIFE AND WorRK 


THE FINAL WORD OF THE First AssEMBLY of the World Council 
at Amsterdam was: ‘We intend to stay together.” This declaration 
of intention became something of a slogan, worn a bit threadbare 
by reiteration. 
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The Second Assembly at Evanston insisted on going further: 
“To stay together is not enough. We must go forward. As we learn 
more of our unity in Christ, it becomes intolerable that we should 
be divided. . . . We dedicate ourselves to God anew, that he may 
enable us to grow together.” 

What will the Third Assembly at New Delhi disclose regard- 
ing the fruit of that dedication? What will it reveal concerning the 
life of the World Council, its health or sickness, its growth or limi- 
tations at the conclusion of this second period of its existence? 

Here, forecast is more problematic. Those who have had the 
privilege of watching developments since 1954, year by year, are 
of one mind that the leadership of the Churches who exercise the 
interim direction of the Council’s affairs have in fact “grown to- 
gether” in mutual understanding and trust, in common thinking, 
and in united planning and action in a truly remarkable way. Of 
the early so-called “ecumenical councils” of the Church, it was said 
that they were like reunions of old school-fellows, so many of their 
members had shared a common schooling under Origen in Alexan- 
dria. Well, the annual meetings of the World Council’s Central 
Committee are much like a reunion of old school-fellows, so much 
so as to mislead novitiates into charges of self-assurance and even 
complacency. 

At the same time, forces of division in the life of the world 
are playing upon the member-Churches with ever mounting power. 
And not only in the life of the world; the impact and long-range 
influence of a mounting “World Confessionalism” have yet to be 
measured. 

Only in the periodic Assemblies are the mind and will of the 
member-Churches fully felt. Their delegates will presumably be in 
large proportion new to this type of ecumenical experience and 
new to the affairs of the World Council. This will probably be the 
last time when the “ecumaniacs” who envisioned the World Coun- 
cil and watched over its precarious conception, birth and youth 
will be present in any considerable numbers; here they will take 
their leave and make way for new and younger leadership. 

Meantime, the structure and operations of the World Council 
have grown apace. Moreover, if recommendations formulated for 
submission to the Assembly prevail, its member-Churches will be 
asked to increase their financial support by 479% for the post-New 
Delhi period. 


It is hardly conceivable that this Assembly, subject to mount- 
ing influence from newly autonomous and dynamic Churches 
which have their existence in newly independent and volatile na- 
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tions, will be content merely to “carry on” in familiar though tested 
patterns moulded largely by the traditions of Western Christianity. 
What they will desire the World Council to become and do, and 
how far the still preponderant voting strength of Older Churches 
will prove responsive to their vision and advocacy, remain one of 
the great unknowns. Not until that imponderable is weighed in 
the discussions of New Delhi will it be possible to forecast the 
nature and program of the World Council of tomorrow. 


THE WortLp CounciLt oF CHURCHES IN THE WORLD 


LASTLY, THE NEW DELHI AssEMBLY will meet under deepening 
shadows of international tension and actual as well as threatening 
conflict. 

This is no new experience for the World Council. It was con- 
ceived on the eve of World War II. It carried forward in em- 
bryonic state through the war years and emerged to win the de- 
scription of one observer as “the liveliest embryo the world has 
ever known.” In ihe aftermath of Amsterdam came the Korean 
conflict, in the interim since Evanston the revolutionary conflagra- 
tions in Africa and elsewhere. The World Council is seasoned to 
existence within a world seeming to teeter constantly on the brink 
of further and wider conflicts. 

It is for that world that the Assembly must seek to be atten- 
tive to the word which God wishes said through Christ’s Church. 
By the wisdom, relevance and power of that word, the world will 
judge its significance. But, the surer judgment of history may dis- 
cover its larger importance in the fact that the World Council is 
and that, through all the alarms and wars of man’s devising, God 
continues to preserve it in being as a promise, and something of a 
foretaste, of the community of nations which some day yet may be. 
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Next Steps in Protestant Liturgical 
Architecture 


James FB. White 


MOST DISCUSSIONS OF CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ARCHITECTURE con- 
centrate on matters of style, on the appearance of the structures, on 
the materials to be used, in short on how the buildings look. All 
of this has been highly exciting because of the tremendous technical 
advances which have made such a variety of new forms possible. 
The prospect is certainly for an even greater range of possible forms 
in the future. We can expect the development of a much more 
plastic architecture through a greater understanding and utilization 
of the possibilities of reinforced concrete. The work of architects 
and engineers in Switzerland, France, Italy, and Spain point to- 
wards an architecture liberated from the rigidity of the straight 
line as well as from the reliance on machine-made components, 
elements already brought to perfection in thé work of Van der 
Rohe. We can anticipate buildings in which the whole structure 
is treated in a free-form manner like a piece of abstract sculpture, 
as done already by Le Corbusier in the chapel at Ronchamp, 
France or by Niemeyer in chapels in Brasilia. 

All of this guarantees that the course of American architecture 
in the future will be at least as exciting as it has been in the last 
decade. But these technical matters are primarily the responsibility 
of the architect, though of great interest to everyone. We can all 
follow such developments with enthusiasm, but only the trained 
architect and engineer can initiate these advances. 


James F. White, a former editor of the Review (1955-56) , received 
his B.D. from Union in 1956 and his Ph.D. from Duke in 1960. 
He has recently accepted a position as assistant professor at 





Perkins School of Theology. 
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Form Fo.tLows FuNCcTION 


WHERE THEN DOES THE CHURCH exercise a role in the building 
process? I think the answer is found in what has been the central 
dogma of outstanding architects for over half a century: “Form fol- 
lows function.” In other words, the function of the building is the 
primary consideration; form should be derivative from that. A clear 
awareness of the function of the building is the responsibility of 
the church. And this is precisely where most building committees 
and ministers neglect their responsibility. Too often such groups 
arrive at a consensus as to how the building should look, but have 
spent little time considering how it should function. It is much too 
easy to accept some arbitrary authority on the form the church 
should take or simply to copy the efforts of others. The result has 
been that the buildings often determine the manner of worship, 
rather than reflecting it. 


What then are the functions of the church building which 
should determine the form which it is to take? The church itself 
(and I should make it clear I am not discussing the parish hall or 
rooms used for education, administration, or recreation) has two 
main functions—its use in private worship and its use for public 
worship. I think it is necessary to distinguish carefully between 
these two functions since they are so frequently confused. 


Private or individual worship can be characterized as subjective, 
frequently involving considerable feeling and emotion and often 
being quite inarticulate. It does not consciously involve participa- 
tion in acts of worship as a group. In private worship, one’s sur- 
roundings can play a very large role. It is here that the emotive 
aspects of architecture have their greatest impact. The emotive fac- 
tors are always difficult to analyze since they produce a very sub- 
jective, hardly conscious reaction in which one responds to the 
building as a whole rather than to particular details. Unusual 
height is perhaps the most effective single element in inducing that 
atmosphere which people call “worshipful.” But beyond this there 
seem to be few constants; some people respond to the shadows of 
a “dim religious light” while others prefer a clearly defined interior. 
Bright color appeals to some while many prefer somber hues for 
the interior of their church. 


Obviously these emotive factors must be taken into considera- 
tion in any building program. But there is really little chance that 
they will be neglected. With the prospect of great use of the con- 
crete shell vault in future architecture, the emotive powers of 
buildings of all types are bound to increase. It may be that the 
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parabolic vault will play a role in the church architecture of the 
future comparable to that of the gothic arch from the twelfth to 
sixteenth centuries. Both architect and congregation share the re- 
sponsibility for determining the emotive content of a building. The 
results will vary according to denomination, locality, and congrega- 
tional preferences. Certainly the function of the building in stim- 
ulating private worship cannot be ignored. 

The real danger, however, is that too great a stress will be 
placed on the emotive element. After all, the real concern of the 
church is common or public worship. In the church, private wor- 
ship remains subordinate to common worship—a vital and neces- 
sary adjunct—but it is not of the same paramount importance. 
Common worship involves an objective act in which something is 
done by the entire group. Such common worship is more than sim- 
ply the sum total of individual experiences of worship. It has a 
different quality from private worship. One can characterize public 
worship as a corporate work with the disciplined emotion made 
articulate or dramatized. 

Unfortunately this distinction between the character of public 
and private worship is usually ignored by those temerarious enough 
to make up services. Many Protestant services zigzag between ele- 
ments of private devotion (silent meditation, anthems, etc.), and 
acts of common worship (confession of faith, hymns of praise, etc.). 
The elements of private worship, certainly commendable at the 
right time (as in meditation before the service, or in sacred con- 
certs) break across the common action of public worship. Many of 
these forms of private devotion have been only recently introduced 
into Protestant public worship along with the subjective type of 
nineteenth-century hymn with its stress on first person singular. My 
soul, lover of Jesus became the theme rather than “Jesus, Lover of 
my soul.” Even the church choir, that ubiquitous phenomenon, is 
a relative newcomer to English-speaking Protestantism. Its function 
in Protestant public worship has never received adequate theo- 
logical consideration. It is an open question whether the introduc- 
tion of the church choir without a careful theological justification 
was not a step backward taken.! 


Public worship, then, is the primary function for which the 
church building is used. It is in this area that certain liturgical 
considerations become necessary in planning a church whatever the 
denomination may be. For Quakers or for Anglicans, the church 


1 Cf. “Church Choir: Friend or Foe?” Christian Century, LXXVII (March 23, 
1960), 354-356. 
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building functions as liturgical architecture. Defining this function 
is the responsibility of the congregation, but unfortunately it is in 
this area that so many churches are least prepared to give guidance 
to their architect. Too often church members are willing to shirk 
this responsibility or to accept uncritically the conclusions of others. 
When a congregation does take the time to analyze its liturgical 
requirements some exciting results can happen. Unfortunately 
there are at the present few good books to be used as guides.” 


LITURGICAL CENTERS AND THE WORSHIPING CONGREGATION 


How ARE THESE LITURGICAL REQUIREMENTS spelled out in the 
actual building? For purposes of convenience, I think these may 
be treated under three main headings: the design of liturgical 
centers, their position in relation to each other, and the location of 
the worshipers. 

Most Protestant churches include among their liturgical cen- 
ters such items as the pulpit, Lord’s table, baptismal font or baptis- 
try, and sometimes a lectern and litany desk. The usual custom has 
been to regard these objects as having no special sanctity in them- 
selves but as having a sacred function. Their significance lies in 
the fact that they are the places where something is done in public 
worship—the Word is preached or the sacraments administered. 
The design of these liturgical centers can be very indicative of the 
concepts of worship held by the congregation. Does the group con- 
sider Holy Communion primarily the offering of a sacrifice or 
chiefly the commemoration of an historic event? Historically the 
stone altar has been used to emphasize the first concept, the wooden 
table the latter, although these interpretations are not mutually ex- 
clusive. ‘ 

The position of the various liturgical centers is also a factor in 
the liturgical function of a church. The true function of a building 
is usually best analyzed by means of a floor plan. This is certainly 
true of a church, and marking the position of the liturgical centers 
on a sketch of the floor plan is one of the best means of evaluating 

the build*ng’s significance. Here one finds out whether the congre- 
gation considers Baptism chiefly a family act of dedication or 
mainly an act of incorporation into the Body of Christ, performed 
in the midst of the congregation. In this case a baptismal font in a 


2 One of the best of these, though dealing entirely with the problems of the 


English Church, is Peter Hammond's Liturgy and Architecture, (London: Barrie 
and Rockliff, 1960). 
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remote corner of the building may indicate the former concept and 
a prominent one before the congregation may reflect the latter view. 

The location of the worshipers is also an important considera- 
tion in the liturgical function of a church building. The simplest 
form was that of the persecuted French Protestants in the eighteenth 
century gathered outdoors around a portable pulpit. The opposite 
type, now generally dominant in new Protestant churches, is the 
congregation arranged along the longitudinal axis of a rectangular 
building with implicit hierarchical distinctions. Once again the 
floor plan gives the clue to the function demanded. Is the role of 
the congregation passive or are the people of God actors expressing 
a common experience? 

Suffice it to say, many of these considerations are not taken 
seriously in a large number of the churches being built today. 
Building committees are all too eager to see how the structure will 
look and love architects who can produce glamorous renderings of 
the project’s appearance. But aside from a faint hint at the emotive 
factors, such sketches realy tell us very little about how the build- 
ing will function. This is particularly true of drawings of the ex- 
terior. The important part of the Christian church, unlike the 
Greek temple, is its interior. Only the floor plan can fully indicate 
the true function of the building. It is here that the life of the 
church asserts itself, not in the facade designed by an architect 
who may or may not be sympathetic with the work of the church. 
A good architect can design a good church if the congregation 
understands how the building is to function. Without this guid- 
ance, the architect can only fall back on the examples of other 
churches. Needless to say, it is generally the congregation which is 
derelict in its duty here. Very few building committees are pre- 


pared to tell an architect what the Church does when it gathers for 
public worship. 


PROTESTANT STEREOTYPE: THE DivipED CHANCEL 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS for a more profound understanding 
and expression of the liturgical functions of the Church? Unfor- 
tunately one cannot be too optimistic. By and large, the congrega- 
tions of almost all denominations have found security in a single 
stereotyped form and are most reluctant to experiment with. any- 
thing novel. Indeed, it is now often difficult to tell the denomina- 
tion of a building one has entered without looking at the hymnal, 
so popular has the standard form become. Almost invariably new 
churches consist of two distinct spaces, a rectangle occupied by the 
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congregation and another containing the choir, pulpit, lectern, and 
altar. To understand the popularity of this single type, known as 
the “divided chancel” it is necessary to take a glimpse at its an- 
cestry. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Protestant litur- 
gical architecture was characterized by a great variety of liturgical 
arrangements. In the Episcopal churches of the period in this coun- 
try at least seven distinct arrangements were tried including pulpit 
and table placed at opposite ends of the building or the pulpit 
located directly in front of the table. The buildings of other de- 
nominations showed a similar variety though each tradition showed 
favorite types. In short, there was a great amount of experimenta- 
tion as various attempts were made to derive the form of the build- 
ing from its liturgical function. 

The great change came in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The leadership was assumed by a group organized at Cam- 
bridge University in 1839 as the Cambridge Camden Society and 
reorganized in 1845 as the Ecclesiological Society. Originally com- 
posed largely of undergraduates at Cambridge, in the course of 
time it came to exercise an almost dictatorial power over English 
church building. Many of the greatest Victorian architects obeyed 
the Society’s dictates either out of fear of the group’s influence or 
from sympathy with its convictions. 


The dominant element in the Society’s work was a strong roman- 
tic trend. This led the group to idealize the fourteenth century as 
the era of the greatest piety in England’s history. It seemed to them 
that this piety was reflected in the architecture of this period, par- 
ticularly the style of the first half of the fourteenth century, 
Decorated Gothic. Among other characteristics, this style included 
steep pitched roofs, elaborate window tracery, and deep chancels. 


The Ecclesiologists, however, had one trait quite unrelated to 
Romanticism. This was a deep insistence on correctness and “eccle- 
siastical propriety” reflecting the influence of the Oxford Move- 
ment with its emphasis on the authority of the Church. But the 
Oxford men, particularly Keble, Pusey, and Newman, evinced an 
abiding distrust of ceremonial and the revival of medieval forms. 
It was the Cambridge group which inaugurated a major revolu- 
tion in the form of Anglican church buildings. Taking as their 
model the parish church of the fourteenth century, they developed 
an architectural code for nineteenth-century church builders with 
explicit instructions about each and every detail. These laws were 
promulgated by means of tracts, books, and a periodical, the Eccle- 
siologist. Copies of these publications probably reached every parish 
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in England and countless ones overseas. Newfoundland and India 
both have churches built according to their code. The United 
States too, is full of nineteenth-century churches designed in ac- 
cordance with the neo-medieval regulations of the Ecclesiologists. 

In the twentieth century the divided chancel gradually came 
to the ascendency first in Episcopal churches than among all the 
other denominations. Ably promoted by the Anglo-Catholic archi- 
tect Ralph Adams Cram (1863-1942), the divided chancel eventually 
became recognized as the most appropriate form by a number of 
the denominational architectural agencies, though none of these 
churches showed any fondness for the worship of the fourteenth 
century. 

The Ecclesiologists were at first troubled by the problem of 
finding some function for the chancel which they had reintroduced 
into Anglican church building. Their critics found great satisfac- 
tion in pointing out that it was a completely useless feature. This 
problem was solved by introducing a surpliced choir of laymen 
into the chancel, then an extraordinary innovation in the worship 
of the parish church. This practice is now followed in American 
churches of almost every denomination. 

The victory of the divided chancel has become almost complete 
in the last twenty years. It appears in churches of every style, con- 
temporary architecture being no exception. So a form, developed 
by nineteenth-century high churchmen in an attempt to revive the 
splendors of medieval worship, has ended up by being adopted 
throughout Protestantism. Instead of building churches to fit their 
own liturgical requirements, Protestants uncritically accept a form 
which necessitates a considerable adaptation of their worship. A 
late medieval arrangement appears in thousands of so-called “func- 
tional” churches. 

There is much irony in this. It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find a form more antithetical to the spirit of Protestantism. 
The story of the development of the deep chancel in the late mid- 
dle ages is the history of a growing tendency toward professionalized 
worship, the prerogative of the clergy. Indeed, canon law treated 
the chancel as a separate building, the exclusive property of the 
clergy, as distinct from the church proper where the laity wor- 
shiped. The divided chancel stresses the priesthood of some believ- 
ers, those with professional theological or musical training. Its 
progenitors, the Ecclesiologists, were avowedly interested in empha- 
sizing the distinction between the clergy and the laity. The modern 
liturgical movement tends to consider common worship as an act 
in which all members of the Body of Christ are involved as active 
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participants. Roman Catholics have long since discovered that the 
neo-medieval arrangement impedes active participation by the laity 
in the mass. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


FORTUNATELY, IN THE LAST FEW YEARS a few Protestant congre- 
gations have become critical of the explicit clericalism of the 
divided chancel. Rather than simply accepting the standard answer, 
they have raised their own questions about how a church building 
functions for public worship. Still, the number of churches which 
have really raised these questions remains distressingly small. After 
all, it requires a great deal of hard work and time, and there is no 
guarantee of success, especially when conservative members of the 
congregation may reject the results of strenuous efforts on the part 
of some of their fellow church members if the results appear at all 
novel. Those groups which have raised the theological questions 
about the meaning of public worship have soon found that there 
are no easy answers. Ministers should not be surprised to find that 
sincere theological questioning raises more questions than answers. 
But some laymen get quite perturbed when they find they cannot 
“get this thing settled” in a session or two. Those groups which 
have really persisted have often found the whole process a very 
exciting experience. 

In many instances such discussion has led to a whole new out- 
look on the life of the Church. A good theology of the laity is still 
far too rare. When a group does sit down to discuss the function 
of the Church seriously, it may come to realize that the people of 
God exist because of what God has done and is doing for and 
through them. Worship then becomes a mutual witnessing to the 
divine activity in the life of man. And the problem of function is 
simply how best to show forth these mighty acts. In pantomine and 
dialogue, in sacrament and preaching, the congregation finds the 
means most effective for it to re-present “that which we have seen 
and heard” in order that others “may have fellowship with us; and 
our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

The buildings which have resulted have been exciting, though 
none of them can be considered final abiding places. Indeed, none 
should be expected while the Church continues its pilgrimage. But 
many of these experiments do point to future developments. One 
can briefly summarize what seem to be the most prominent devel- 
opments. Church architecture grows by a process of mutation and 
obviously a number of mistakes have been made. Others can profit 
from both the accomplishments and the failures of these attempts. 
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The design of the liturgical centers has changed. A return to 
the table rather than the altar seems to be a characteristic note. 
Unexpectedly, this sometimes appears in Roman Catholic churches 
involved in the liturgical movement, though forbidden by a papal 
encyclical. The Lord’s tables in many new Protestant churches tend 
to be larger and more prominent than the tables discarded in the 
nineteenth century in favor of a solid altar. In some instances the 
pulpit has regained its dominant character again, and a number 
in Europe have stressed the element of proclamation by the drama- 
tic use of sounding boards. Occasionally one sees an effort to com- 
bine pulpit and lectern in forms reminiscent of the three-decker 
pulpit of the eighteenth century. 


The position of the liturgical centers has varied considerably 
in recent experiments. In a number of different fashions, the Lord’s 
table has been placed in the midst of the congregation gathered like 
a family around it. Efforts have been made to group the liturgical 
centers as closely as possible, stressing the unity of preaching and 
dramatizing the Word in the sacraments. In many cases it has been 
found possible to omit the lectern altogether. This particular item, 
after all, was introduced in the nineteenth century by the Ecclesi- 
ologists in loose imitation of a medieval practice. Increasingly the 
baptismal font or baptistry is placed in a prominent position, 
Baptism being presented as a public sacrament. 

A number of experiments have been conducted as to how best 
to situate the worshipers. Several types of central plan, such as the 
square, circle, or Greek cross have been tried with the Household 
of Faith gathered around a table and pulpit. The problem of where 
to place the choir remains highly perplexing. The most successful 
solutions involve merging it with the rest of the congregation or 
locating it in a gallery. 

It should be clear that these experiments have not produced 
definitive conclusions. But the new arrangements do attempt direct 
expression of the liturgical functions of the churches rather than 
forcing the congregation to accommodate its worship to a prede- 
termined form. The next steps in Protestant liturgical architecture 
may very well follow these pioneers. As long as our practices and 
interpretations of public worship vary, the forms which express 
these functions should also vary. A few interesting experiments are 
illustrated here by very rough sketches of floor plans.? Perhaps these 
will lead to future developments and refinements, perhaps they will 


8 These churches are described in detail in “Some Contemporary Experi- 
ments in Liturgical Architecture,” Religion in Life, XXX (Spring, 1961), 285-295. 
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prove blind alleys. But the type of intensive study and discussion 
which lie behind these churches could well be imitated by any con- 


gregation planning a new building. 
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1. St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, Alexandria, Virginia. 

2. St. James the Fisherman Episcopal Chapel, Wellfleet, Mass. 
3. Bethany Presbyterian Church, Portland, Oregon. 

4. St. John’s Lutheran Church, Midland, Michigan. 
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Is ‘Tradition’ a Problem 
For Catholics? 


George H. Tavard 


PRoFEssOR ROBERT MCAFEE Brown’s article, ““Tradition’ as a 
Problem for Protestants,” published in this review in January 1961, 
constitutes the most constructive review of my book Holy Writ or 
Holy Church, that has so far been written by a Protestant. I am 
deeply grateful to him for the earnestness with which he deals with 
the issues that this book may raise in the context of Protestantism, 
and to the editors of Union Seminary Quarterly Review for invit- 
ing me to reply. I do not think it would be proper for me to use 
this medium in order to criticize anybody; but the questions that 
Dr. Brown asks of Catholics in the course of his enlightening reflec- 
tion on tradition deserve answers and I will attempt to cope with 
the most important of them. 


RELATION OF TRADITION TO SCRIPTURE 


That tradition presents problems to Catholics would at first 
sight seem to be suggested by the fact that if Catholics are agreed 
on the existence and the binding value of tradition, they are not of 
one mind as to what it consists in. In particular, the relation of 
tradition to Scripture is a delicate point on which they are not 
unanimous. Theoretical positions may be reduced to three: 

(1) Scripture includes tradition. In a sense, this was the posi- 
tion of the Fathers and the Middle Ages. In another sense, which 
to me seems totally different, it was the position of the Reformers, 


George H. Tavard, a French Roman Catholic priest, is Chairman 
of the Theology Department at Mount Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh. This article is a “reply” to Dr. Robert McAfee Brown’s 
review of Father Tavard’s book, Holy Writ or Holy Church, 
which appeared in the January 1961 issue of the Review. 
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polemically embodied in the watchword Scriptura sola. The differ- 
ence between the older ‘scriptural principle’ and the scriptural prin- 
ciple of the Reformers was—as I tried to show in Holy Writ or 
Holy Church—that traditionally Holy Writ was not a book. To 
quote Fr. Henri de Lubac, “By Scripture as it had always been 
understood, was not meant the sacred books considered as human 
documents, so to speak in their materiality and open to investiga- 
tion, religious or scientific, by anyone without any other reference. 
Already for the first century of the Church, for the first Christian 
generation, it was Scripture read, or the word of God heard, in the 
Church and interpretated by the tradition, the tradition of the 
Apostles, as Irenaeus and Origen said it with incomparable em- 
phasis.”! Compared with this older, which I call ‘classical.’ ration- 
ale, the Reformers identified too much the Word and the Book, 
with the natural sequel of abolishing the absolute value of tradition. 

(2) Tradition includes Scripture. This was another aspect of 
the position of the Fathers. Their paradosis was the paradosis of 
Scripture; Scripture arose from the paradosis of the Apostles. This 
did not contradict position (1). That Scripture and Tradition form 
one and the same reality was one mystery with two aspects, that of 
Scripture and that of tradition. 

(3) Tradition and Scripture are distinct channels of Revela- 
tion, containing unequal parts of the deposit of faith. This was, in 
the main, the position of the Counter-Reformation, although it 
grew from the theological decadence of the last two centuries be- 
fore Luther. Within this general view, the balance of the two 
sources of faith may vary: 

(a) All is in the Scripture and part is repeated in tradition. 

(b) Part is in Scripture and another part in tradition. 

(c) All is in tradition and part is also written in Scripture. 

I am not aware of anyone having supported position (a). Position 
(b) corresponds to the theology of the Counter-Reformation. Posi- 
tion (c) was taken up at the start of a modern reaction against the 
doctrine of ‘two sources of faith.’ Professor Josef Geiselmann has 
traced it mainly to the works of the Tiibingen School in the last 
century and especially to Johannes Kuhn.? 

A curve of Roman Catholic theology can thus be drawn. Be- 
tween the fourteenth and the seventeenth century, the common 
opinion of its theologians passed from (1) and (2) to (3). Within 


1 Exégése Médiévale (Paris: Aubier, 1959) vol. 1, p. 57. 


2 Die lebendige Ueberlieferung als Norm des Christlichen Glaubens (Freiburg: 
herber, 1958). 
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(3), it hesitated between (b) and (c). Some questions concerning 
this evolution are raised by Professor Brown, which I will now try 
to answer. 


THE Councit oF TRENT: CURRENT EVALUATION 


AT WHAT POINT along this curve does the Council of Trent 
fit? As I attmpted to show in my volume, the Council returned to 
the classical position instead of endorsing the notion of ‘two 
sources of faith.’ Dr. Brown asks at this point a very fair question: 
“We shall have to wait and see what further Catholic research 
brings to light and, fully as important, how these conclusions are 
received within the Roman Catholic magisterium.”8 

The first part of this query may be answered by referring to a 
number of recent authors. In my own mind when working on the 
chapter on the Council of Trent, I was not breaking new ground 
but only bringing more arguments to an. interpretation of the 
fourth session of the Council that has gained wide acceptance. In 
a review-article, Fr. Yves Congar states this quite clearly: “This 
chapter is important and enlightening, yet it says nothing that was 
not already known.”* My interpretation of Trent was already that 
of Professors Josef Geiselmann® and Edmond Ortigues.® Fr. Henri 
Holstein, S.J., defended it exactly at the time when my volume 
appeared.’ Professor Stakemeier accepied it in a review of Holstein’s 
study.§ It has been questioned by Fr. H. Lennerz® and Fr. Johannes 
Beumer, S.J.1° Yet Yves Congar and Henri Holstein have endorsed 


3“ ‘Tradition’ as a Problem for Protestants,” Union Seminary Quarterly Re- 
view, January, 1961, p. 207. 

4“Sainte Ecriture et Sainte Eglise,” Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Theologiques, January, 1960, p. 82. 

5“Das Konzil von Trient iiber das Verhaltnis der Heiligen Schrift und der 
nicht geschriebenen Traditionen,” Michael Schmaus (ed.), Die mundliche Ueber- 
lieferung (Miinchen; M. Hueber, 1957). 

6 “Ecriture et Traditions Apostoliues au Concile de Trente,” Recherches de 
Science Religieuse, 1949, n. 2, p. 271-299. 

7 “La Tradition d’Aprés le Councile de Trente,” Recherches de Science Re- 
ligieuse, 1959, pp. 367-390. 

8 “Das Konzil von Trient iiber die Tradition,” Catholica, 1960, n. 1, pp- 
34-48. 


9 “Scriptura Sacra?”, Gregorianum, 1959, pp. 38-53. 
10 “Katholisches und protestantisches Schriftprinzip im Urteil des Trienter 
Konzils,” Scholastik, 1959, n. 2, pp. 249-258. 
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it again in their most recent works.1! Fr. de Lubac has neatly 
summed up his position: “No one (in the Middle Ages) spoke of 
two ‘sources’ of faith that would be parallel and radically distinct 
—and, whatever may be said by authors who read texts too hur- 
riedly, neither did the Council of Trent.”!? Catholic scholars are, 
by and large, though with some exceptions, agreed in this interpre- 
tation of the Council. 

The second part of Professor Brown’s query concerns the atti- 
tude of the magisterium: How will the Roman Catholic magis- 
terium react to these conclusions? There is only one answer to this. 
The magisterium as such is not qualified to assess historical conclu- 
sions. Its scope is the conformity of theology with the desposit of 
faith; it is not the accuracy of historical studies. There is no likeli- 
hood of the magisterium making a statement on modern investiga- 
tions into the history of the Council of Trent. 

Nevertheless, the question is meaningful if it refers, not to the 
historical value of an interpretation of Trent, but to the com- 
patibility of the doctrine ascribed to the Tridentine Fathers with 
the doctrine taught explicitly today by the magisterium or im- 
plicitly contained in its authoritative teaching. This again can bear 
on two point: Is the Counter-Reformation formula of ‘two sources 
of faith‘ taught today with authority? And, is a “burning reassess- 
ment of the post-Tridentine history of Catholic doctrine’!* neces- 
sary? 


SCRIPTURE AND CHURCH CANNOT BE SEPARATED 


Does CATHOLIC TEACHING today make room for a belief that, 
in some way, all is in Scripture? Or does it, on the contrary, con- 
sider the notion of two complementary sources of faith indispen- 
sable to Catholic doctrine? 

The whole point of Holy Writ or Holy Church is that, in Cath- 
olic theology, Scripture and Church cannot be separated. Each is 
adequate to the whole of Revelation and would lose this adequacy 
if it came to be separated from the other. The same is true of the 
necessary interconnection of Scripture and tradition: Scripture 
without tradition is nothing, and tradition without Scripture is 
nothing. 


11 Yves Congar, La Tradition et les Traditions, Paris, 1960; Henri Holstein, 
La Tradition dans I’Eglise, Paris, 1960. 

12 Exégése Médiévale, vol. 1, p. 57. 

13 “ ‘Tradition’ as a Problem for Protestants,” p. 207. 
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This coinherence of Scripture and tradition is supported by 
some of the great names in modern Catholic theology. “Taken in 
its source, in its permanent source,” Fr. de Lubac writes, “the 
essential Christian teaching always consists in explaining Scrip- 
ture.”14 Yves Congar states unequivocally: “We feel for our own 
part no difficulty but on the contrary a great joy, to endorse the 
positive affirmation (of the Middle Ages): at least in the form of 
adumbrations and in their principle, Scripture contains all the 
treasure of the truths that it is necessary to believe in order to be 
saved—a sufficient presentation of the kerygma being at the same 
time understood.”!5 For Fr. Louis Bouyer, “The Protestant prin- 
ciple of the sovereign authority of the Holy Scriptures, if it is taken 
in all its positive significance, as Protestants themselves have slowly 
brought it out and systematized it, far from necessarily opposing 
Protentantism and the Church, should be the guarantee and per- 
haps the most precious possibility of a return to agreement and 
unity.”1® Among contemporary authors who share this conception, 
Yves Congar lists Michael Schmaus (Munich), Josef Geiselmann 
(Tiibingen), Karl Rahner, S.J. (Innsbruck), P.-A. Liégé, O.P. and 
A.-M. Dubarle (Le Saulchoir) , O. Semmelroth, S.J., Joseph Ratzin- 
ger (Bonn).'7 We may add Henri Holstein: “The primacy remains 
with Scripture, since tradition is at its service. . . . It is Scripture 
that is to be read, though in the tradition.”!8 

Admittedly, other voices can also be heard. In his article Tra- 
dition, Church and Dogma, Fr. Maurice Bévenot, S. J., takes the 
opposite stand through a curious non sequitur: “If Church, Scrip- 
ture and Tradition together form an indivisible whole, then Scrip- 
ture by itself does not contain the whole of Revelation.”!® What 
the other theology would say to this is simply that each of these— 
Church, Scripture, Tradition—is the whole, the same whole indi- 
visibly. If by ‘common doctrine’ we mean the doctrine of most 
theology textbooks, there is no doubt that the ‘common doctrine’ 
is with Bévenot. But the textbooks have never been indicative of 
theological temperature: they always lag several decades behind the 
theologians who are currently doing research. As for the magis- 
terium, it has not taken sides; and it does not normally decide be- 


14 Exégése Médiévale, vol. 2, p. 672. 

15 La Tradition et Les Traditions, p. 148. 

16 Du Protestantisme 4 l’Eglise (Paris: Cerf, 1955), p. 143-144. 

17 La Tradition et les Traditions, p. 112, n. 62. 

18 La Tradition dans l’Eglise, p. 267. 

19 “Tradition, Church, and Dogma,” The Heythrop Journal, January, 1960, 
p. 39. 
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tween theological points of view as long.as these do not endanger 
the Catholic faith. At the present time it lets the waning theology 
of ‘two sources of faith’ and that of the primacy of Scripture peace- 
fully coexist. 

In La Tradition et les Traditions Congar explains the basic 
difference between these two theologies. The classical conception 
stresses the content, and the Counter-Reformation emphasizes the 
medium of Revelation and faith. Classical theology insists on the 
objective core of Revelation, which is the communication of the 
Word of God. What I would call ‘baroque theology,’ the theology 
of the Barockzeit, was more concerned to enhance the majesty, the 
power and the glory of the ecclesiastical media of this communica- 
tion. Following the line that most contradicted the Reformers’ un- 
derlining of the indwelling and inspiration of the Word, they 
elaborated a grandiose view of the function of authority in the 
Church. Tradition was seen, not as the transmission and explana- 
tion of the message of the Word of God, enshrined in Holy Scrip- 
ture, but as the activity of several organs functionally constituted 
to teach in the Church. The tractate De Locis theologicis, as it was 
initiated by Melchior Cano at the time of the Council of Trent 
and as it developed during the Baroque Age, determines the exact 
scope, extent and degree of authority of every possible medium of 
teaching. At the pinnacle of this impressive erection there stands 
the Holy See in its awesome majesty. 

The contemporary return to a theology of the content rather 
than the media of tradition started in the nineteenth century with 
the School of Tiibingen in Germany and with Cardinal Newman 
in England. As I have shown above, it has now firmly taken hold. 


RoMAN CATHOLIC MySTERIUM. AND THEOLOGY OF TRADITION 


PROFESSOR BROWN’S CONCERN for what the Roman Catholic 
magisterium thinks of the theology of tradition arises from his sus- 
picion that a return to the classical coinherence of Scripture and 
tradition requires what he calls “a burning reassessment of the 
post-Tridentine history of Catholic doctrine.”?° Catholics are invited 
to “recognize that post-Tridentine Catholic theology has created its 
own set of difficulties by exalting tradition at the expense of Scrip- 
ture.”*1 This, of course, is the most important question asked and 
it must be faced in all seriousness. 


20 “ ‘Tradition’ as a Problem for Protestants,” p. 207. 
21 Ibid., p. 210. 
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Yet a Catholic must admit at the start that he is puzzled at 
this. That stresses in Catholic theology did change during the 
Counter-Reformation is admitted by all. This can be accounted 
for, considering the polemical situation of theology in that period. 
There may come a time—as I think it has come in the matter of 
tradition—when theologians restore former stresses and emphases, 
trying all the time to preserve what was valid in the theology that 
is being discarded or left behind; but this is not the same as a 
burning reassessment. To say that “Roman Catholics must re-ex- 
amine their own position in the light of the new understanding 
of Trent’? is to place the problem, no longer on the level of theo- 
logical explanation, but on that of faith. If I understand Dr. 
Brown correctly, he is thus suggesting that the doctrine of tradi- 
tion as the explanation of Scripture in and by the Church demands 
a revision of the Catholic faith. The Church has defined dogmas— 
the Immaculate Conception of Mary (1854), the infallibility of the 
bishop of Rome (1870), the Assumption of Mary (1950)—that do 
not appear to Protestants “to be accurate interpretations either of 
the explicit or the implicit intent of the apostolic witness.”23 In 
other words, the classical conception of tradition would contradict 
the most recent definitions of Catholic doctrine in their principle. 

It seems to be for many Protestants an accepted view of Roman 
Catholic history that the Popes’ claim to be successors of Peter has 
finally done away, not only with Scripture, but also with tradition. 
Many subscribe to the statement of J. S. Whale: As a result of the 
Council of the Vatican, “the Pope is not bound by what was for- 
merly authoritative and valid for the Church . .. (Tradition) has 
come to mean an absolute monarchy legislating de jure.”*4 Where 
the Council of Trent supposedly equated Scripture and tradition 
as sources of faith, thereby denying Scripture as the sole source of 
faith, the Council of the Vatican, climaxing the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, replaced tradition by the living magisterium. Dogma absorbs 
history. Professor Brown does not go so far, yet he wonders if the 
reassessment of the Council of Trent may not “threaten the entire 
edifice of post-Tridentine theology.”*5 

Were it only a danger to a theology, it would not be too impor- 
tant. I am not deeply interested in what happens to post-Tridentine 
theology and I am not too worried about the possibility of its 


22 Ibid., p. 210. 
23 Ibid., p. 219. 
24 The Protestant Tradition (London: Cambridge, 1955), p. 258. 


25 “ ‘Tradition, as a Problem for Protestants,” p. 219. 








crumbling down. A theology often is dated and soon becomes out- 
moded; but this is of littke moment, for a theology may fall and 
the Catholic faith remains. From the point of view of faith, it does 
not matter much if the permanent insights of Catholic faith are 
expressed in the ‘classical’ theology of the Fathers and the Middle 
Ages or in the too polemical statements of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. The theology of ‘two sources of faith’ tried to express—inade- 
quately, as I think—an insight that lies at the heart of the coin- 
herence of Church and Scripture, namely that the Spirit guides the 
Church infallibly, whether or not we individuals are able to discern 
in Holy Scripture the doctrines that she formulates. 

Were the faith itself in danger, this would be a clear sign that 
what I call the ‘classical’ conception is simply a fallacy. 1 would 
search my heart, admit the fact, and perhaps bewail the waste of 
time of writing Holy Writ or Holy Church. But I entertain no 
such fear. In her latest definitions—be they opportune or not to our 
human mind—the Catholic Church did not “make of Scripture 
whatever she chose to make’’; for—this at least is the Catholic faith 
—she is not free not to announce the message that she has received. 
This message is the Gospel. It is expressed in the Scripture, even 
if I am not able to read it there as such. It is understood in the 
tradition, which is greater in age and wisdom than I am. The 
process by which the Gospel—or the Word of God—becomes Scrip- 
ture and then tradition is not a human work although it is em- 
bodied in human events and documents; it is the divine work of 
the Spirit “guiding the disciples into all the truth.” Theology is 
only a human attempt to systematize or describe this process: it 
may fail and it may fall. The Church, however, does not function 
at the level of fallible theologians but at the level of the infallible 
Spirit. 

This is not a blasphemy nor is it—pace Calvin—idolatry. The 
Catholic faith does not identify the Church and God, nor does it 
equate the leaders of the Church—the bishops and especially the 
bishops of Rome--and the Apostles. For Protestant thought, at least 
as Oscar Cullmann has expressed it, the Apostles’ witness, which 
is identified with Holy Scripture, was infallibly guided by the 
Spirit. The problem of the Church concerns “the relationship of 
the apostolic witness in the New Testament to the subsequent wit- 
ness of Christendom.”** The infallibly guided apostolate is a 
unique function which has not survived the Apostles. Dr. Brown 
comments: “The notion of the apostolate as a unique office that 


26 Ibid., p. 216. 
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cannot be delegated would, of course, be a serious blow to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of succession.”’?7 

Catholic theology also considers the apostolate to have been a 
unique office. It forever disappeared with the last Apostle. Henri 
Holstein is fully representative of Catholic thought when he writes: 


The incommunicable privilege of the Apostles is that they were 
chosen by the Incarnate Word to share his life and be his witnesses, 
and that they were sent to that end. The revelation which they 
have to communicate to the world is totally given in their word; 
at the death of the last Apostle, it is complete. . . . The time of the 
Church, after the death of the Apostles, is a time of faithful keep 
ing of the finally constituted deposit of its transmission from genera- 
tion to generation. The continuity between the apostolic and the 
post-apostolic Church cannot make us forget what radically sepa- 
rates an Apostle from his immediate successor.?® 


Fr. Bévenot, who differs on Scripture and tradition, supports this: 
“We are in complete agreement with Professor Cullmann when he 
insists on the unique, privileged position of the apostolic tradition, 
when compared with subsequent ecclesiastical traditions.”*® In the 
Catholic faith, apostleship is unique; it has not passed from the 
Apostles to the bishops, from Simon Peter to John XXIII. The con- 
tinuity of the Church does not imply succession within apostleship; 
the episcopate has succeeded, but not replaced, the apostolic college. 


TRADITION: PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC DIFFERENCES 


I HAVE ATTEMPTED ELSEWHERE to pinpoint the major difference 
between the Protestant and the Catholic concepts of tradition.*° 
It does not lie in the role of the Apostles. It resides, I believe, in 
this: Protestanism conceives of tradition as a univocal reality, as an 
apostolic function embodied in the New Testament and totally dis- 
tinct from subsequent tradition in the Church, whereas Catholicism 
sees tradition as an analogical reality, different in its present form 
from what it was at the time of the Apostles, yet expressing the 
same Gospel and therefore equally binding in all ages. Tradition 
was, in apostolic times, the very revelation of the Gospel; it is today 
and it shall ever be an ‘enlarging’ explanation and interpretation 


27 Ibid., p. 217. 

28 La Tradition dans l’Eglise, p. 209-210. 

29 Tradition, Church, and Dogma, p. 41. 

30 “Scripture, Tradition, and History,” The Downside Review, Summer, 1954, 
pp. 232-244. 
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of the Gospel, in continuity with the original apostolic witness and 
with the explanation and interpretation given in previous centuries. 
The apparently unscriptural dogmas defined in the last hundred 
years belong to that enlarging interpretation. They are in the 
original revelation in as far as they are related to the central re- 
vealed and revelatory event, the Incarnation. Their drawing out of 
the apostolic message given in Scripture is not the work of one 
man, be he holy and learned; it is not the result of a human, even 
though theological, logic. It is the work of the whole Church guided 
by the Spirit in her meditation of the Gospel; and it is the result 
of a supernatural grasp of the divine order of things which is 
always, for the human mind, stumbling-block and scandal. 

The human mind which apprehends the Revelation and its 
tradition as stumbling-block and scandal is not only—though it is 
also—the mind of Protestants. It is first the mind of Catholics, which 
is never totally adequate to the promptings of the Spirit. It is, as I 
think, by way of a judgment on the inadequacy of our fathers that 
Protestantism was permitted to arise, and it is as a judgment on our 
inadequacy that it is permitted to continue. But the Spirit has given 
himself an adequate expression in “the great city, the holy Jeru- 
salem descending out of heaven from God, having the glory of 
God.” Even where Catholic theology, through human frailty, be- 
trays its trust, the faith of the Catholic Church remains the God- 
given way of salvation. Her tradition of the Scriptures is the only 
medium of the Gospel. At the service of this tradition, Catholics 
humbly beg to borrow Professor Brown’s profession of faith: “We 
can never claim that He may use us. We can only hope that we will 
be used by Him.”%? 


31 Revelation 21:10-11. 
32 “*Tradition’ as a Problem for Protestants,” p. 221. 
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The Mystery Manifest and Hidden 


John L. Casteel 


... the mystery hidden for ages and generations, 
but now made manifest to his saints... 


Colossians 1:26 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD'S PURPOSE IN CREATION hidden from the 
generations and ages but made manifest, first in Israel, and now in 
Christ, is the burden of faith celebrated liturgically by the Church 
in the season of Epiphany. To the general theme of the manifes- 
tation of the Divine coming into human life at the birth of Christ 
Epiphany adds particular emphasis upon the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, represented in the Gospel story of the visit 
of the Wise Men to the manger. The ancient prophecy now comes 
to fulfillment: “The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising;” and the “mystery hidden for ages” 
is now made manifest, not only to God’s saints, but to the Gentiles, 
also. 


Yet even as this fulfillment of prophecy and this universalizing 
of the manifestation was beginning to be understood and pro- 
claimed by the Church, there was also a sharpening recognition 
that the claim of this faith and the realities of history and experi- 
ence stood in plain contradiction. In the same breath in which 
Paul rejoices that “the hope of the Gospel” has been “preached to 
every creature under heaven” he must speak of the sufferings by 
which he hopes to “complete what is lacking” in Christ’s afflictions 
for his body, the Church. Something of the mystery remains hidden 
and exacts its cost. 


John L. Casteel is Professor of Practical Theology at Union. This 
sermon was delivered on January 8, 1961, at James Memorial 


Chapel. 
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The author of Hebrews saw clearly the same discrepancy. Re- 
calling the affirmations of the 8th Psalm, 

“Thou madest him a little lower than the angels... . 

Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet... . 
he could only confess, “But now we do not yet see everything put 
under him. But we see Jesus. . . .” (Hebrews 2:7ff) 

It was only later, when the Church ceased to remember that it 
was at best only a company of strangers and pilgrims tenting on 
earth, and when it had become a veritable citadel in the midst of 
the City of God and the City of this world made one, that the 
contradiction was for a time obscured. Then began the work of 
liturgical elaboration by which the mystery was exposed in demon- 
stration, the promises turned into dogmas, and what had been 
dimly but fervently hoped was embalmed in rite and pronounce- 
ment as assuredly fulfilled. The season of Epiphany became fixed 
in the Church’s year only after the Church began to believe that 
it had unmistakable proof that what had been promised prophet- 
ically could now be claimed to be fulfilled unmistakably, and the 
mystery manifest in foretoken was now unshrouded completely. 


” 


Too Mucu Too Soon 


THE PENALTY FOR HAVING THUS CLAIMED too much too soon is 
still being borne by the Roman Catholic church, as can be seen, 
for example, in the recently issued papers from the Nijmegen Con- 
ference on Liturgy and the Missions.‘ How do you adapt the Lit- 
urgy, which embodies the revelation of the mystery in language 
and symbols regarded as irrevocably wedded to the revelation itself, 
for peoples who know nothing of the revelation or its immutable 
demonstration in Latin and in symbols derived from Western Eu- 
ropean culture and racial experience? 

That dilemma confronts not only the Roman Catholic church 
in its particular forms of claiming fulfillment for what began as 
mystery. It confronts all forms of finality, of dogmatic assurances, 
of irrevocable representations, whether these take the shape of 
liturgy, or ecclesiastical order, or of impressively uttered phrases 
such as “The Word of God,” “God’s Mighty Acts,” or “Jesus is 
Lord!” As confessions of the mystery and as professions of hope we 
can say—in language now erupting in international affairs—Si! As 
declarations of final and triumphant realities—if we are to be true 
to our own history and experience—Non! 


1 Johannes Hofinger (ed.), Liturgy and the Missions (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, 1960). 
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Indeed, has not the disparity between the mystery as the hid- 
den purpose and action of God, and the manifestation as its final 
demonstration, grown and deepened for us? Must it not be said 
that, so far as our human discernment can go, this contrast will 
continue to increase in the future rather than diminish? 


MANIFESTATION IN AN EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


SURELY THIS MUST BE OUR CONCLUSION as we reflect upon the 
vastly expanding conceptions of the universe now unfolding before 
us. Heretofore we have been able to contain the contradiction with- 
in the dimensions of our human existence upon earth. What does 
it mean for us to be here? What is God’s purpose in creating us, 
and in redeeming us in the midst of this earthly existence? It has 
been possible heretofore to answer this question in terms of 
Epiphany: the drama of salvation wrought upon earth in Jesus 
Christ for men is effectual also for the whole creation, which “has 
been groaning in travail together until now.” (Romans 8:22) In 
the arena of human life on earth cosmic salvation had been effected, 
and to this extent, at least, the mystery could become something of 
an assurance. 

But such a terrestrially centered revelation of the mystery of 
God’s action in the universe is no longer open to us. So restrained 
a body as the Brookings Institute, in a report prepared for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, warns us that the 
impact of the discovery of intelligent life on other spheres could 
cause our own civilization to collapse.? Fred Hovle, the noted Brit- 
ish astronomer, estimates that the number of planetary bodies re- 
sembling the earth in composition, size, and suitability for the 
appearance of life, must run into the millions; and that in view 
of the essential uniformity of all created substances and processes 
spread through the cosmos, it is quite possible to conceive of intel- 
ligent life existing on many of these. 

We have not begun to reflect upon the implications of such 
conjectures, now becoming probabilities, for the frame and sub- 
stance of our traditional ways of thinking about the mystery or the 
manifestation of God’s purpose in creation. “Let the sheer isola- 
tion of the earth become plain to every man, whatever his nation- 
ality or creed,” writes Hoyle, “and a new idea as powerful as any 
in history will be let loose.” 


2 New York Times, December 15, 1960. 
3 The Nature of the Universe (Oxford: P. H. Blackwell, 1960) p. 7-8. The 
only serious discussion of this problem that has come to my attention is a 
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MANIFESTATION IN History? 


NOR ARE THE REALITIES OF OUR HISTORY as men on earth more 
revealing and reconfirming. Is there not a hint of the ludicrous in 
the Gospel’s story for Epiphany? Herod commands the Wise Men 
to “bring me word, that I may worship him, also;” but they ignore 
him and “depart into their own country another way.” Why should 
kings who symbolize the whole realms of the Gentiles turn aside 
from their worship of the King of Kings to serve the phobias of 
this little tyrant on an obscure throne? The scene suggests for a 
moment the way in which representatives of the United Nations 
rebuked the fantastic charges of the Cuban envoy by simply failing 
to take any action at all—except, of course, that all the envoys pres- 
ent serve in some way the designs of Herod. In some such way the 
Church could read the Gospel story and account it as revelation 
of the mystery triumphant over the schemes of evil men. 


But, alas, history continues to fail to make the manifestation 
an actuality in human affairs. Indeed, we seem now to stand at a 
point in which history itself could be dissolved into meaningless- 
ness. For in all the historical crises and catastrophes of the past 
there has been the sustaining belief that calamity will finally be 
overcome, right will again triumph, a new beginning made, the 
Kingdom moved nearer realization. In that hope we could, 


Absent us from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw our breath in pain, 
To tell the story... 


and to take counsel for the new kir ;dom. 

Now we have come for the fic:i time in human existence to the 
point where it is not only possible, but in event of war unleashed, 
probable, that we will have exterminated history itself. Only the 
Chinese communists seem able to look on this prospect without 


passage in E. L. Mascall’s Christian Theology and Natural Science (New York: 
Longmans, 1956) p. 36-44. But his dealing with the problem is inconclusive. 
Paul Minear, in Images of the Church in the New Testament (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960), writes of the Church in the New Creation in tradi- 
tional terms of the work of the Spirit in the Church as the “down payment” of 
“the coming redemption, which is designed to reach the whole creation,” (p. 
112). Hoyle makes no reference to the bearing of present cosmological thought 
on this traditional way of thinking about the church and cosmic redemption. He 
can only say, “While our intelligences are powerful enough to penetrate deeply 
into the evolution of this quite incredible universe, we still have not the smallest 
clue to our own fate,” (p. 103). 
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qualm. Exterminate half the Chinese race, they say, and we still 
have three hundred millions left with which to conquer the earth. 
Whether the earth then will be worth conquering they do not ask. 
Nor are we given the comfort of seeing such a summation of his- 
tory as the fulfillment of ancient eschatological visions of the Last 
Days, whose very calamities reveal the Lord’s Final Triumph. We 
face simply annihiliation, such as could be set off by the malfunc- 
tioning of a piece of electronic equipment, or a fragment of mete- 
orite suddenly straying into the scan of a radioscope. 


Some years ago the English historian, H. L. Fisher, wrote: 


Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned in history a 
plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These harmonies are con- 
cealed from me. I can see only one emergency following upon an- 
other as wave follows upon wave. . . . In the development of human 


destinies (there is) only the play of the contingent and the un- 
foreseen. 


How are we to see the manifestation when the contingencies in 
which it must express itself seem now to lead to the brink of the 
last contingency—annihilation? 

Yet these obscurings of the manifestation in the realties and 
the mysteries of the universe and of history might be put aside, 
and we could live with a faith adequate for what Baker Brownell 
has called, “the human scale, the quiet dignity of the finite,” if 
they were not so often confirmed by, and confirming of, the imme- 
diacies of our own personal experience. Into every life, sooner or 
later, comes that experience in which the promises of God increase 
in their hiddenness before the denials of life. Sean O’Casey, recall- 
ing the poverty of the house where he lived with his invalid mother 
and his widowed sister and her children, remembered the promises 
of the Psalms: 


The poor, he was told, were beloved by God. He didn’t see any sign 


of His love here. . . . “The poor man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, and saved him out of all his trouble”—all his trouble, mind 
youl... 


Perhaps the poor were always too many; their clamours for help 
so loud; their need so great; their breath so bad, that God got 
tired, and gave the thing up as a bad job.... 


4 Quoted by George Stewart, Introduction to Jesus for the Twentieth Century, 
p. 125. 
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Here he was, a ripe young man, and he had never yet seen the poor 
satisfied with bread. . . . Never a flower on their table . . . never 
more than a faded newspaper to make the bare table look a richer 
thing; never a safer place to lie when sickness tossed us down; 
never a place to bathe away the sweat and dirt when the hard day’s 
work was done.5 


Before the defeats, privations, humiliation, and grief, that so in- 
veterately assail human life the manifestation so quickly grows 
irrelevant, and the mystery dissolves from the brightness of unfash- 
ioned hope into the darkness of dumb despair. 


Wat CAn WE Say anp Do? 


ENCOUNTERED AND SURROUNDED by that dim confusion what is 
there for us to do? The first answer should be obvious: that is, 
simply, to resist the temptation to give any answer too easily, too 
smartly, not to say, too profoundly. Not an overweening assurance 
that the manifestion is all come plain, but the confession that the 
mystery, too, remains and increases, may be our best witness to our 
faith. 

But if we are not to consign ourselves to irresponsible despair 
(and all despair is in some degree our last escape from responsi- 
bility) there are responses we are called to make as we stand within 
that predicament which belongs to human existence and which 
falls on us with particular urgency and poignancy: 

1, We can and must refuse our assent to any human resolution 
of the contradiction between the mystery of God’s purpose in our 
creation and redemption, and those claims made by men for its 
full manifestation. The One True Church; the Faith Once De- 
livered; the assumed finalities of Biblical or Reformed Theology, 
as surely, also, the condolence that Prayer Answers All—all such 
names, phrases, and asseverations, when taken as accounts and state- 
ments by means of which the mystery is at last unveiled and the 
manifestation at last made explicit rather than as expressions of our 
hope, must be continually suspect for us. Among the saddest lines 
to be found in the literature of religious pilgrimmage are those 
with which Newman began the fifth chapter of his Apologia. He is 
speaking of his final conversion to the Roman Catholic church: 


From the time I became a Catholic, of course, I have no further 
history of my opinions to narrate. . . . I have no variations to 


5 Drums Under the Window (New York: Macmillan, 1960), p. 117-118. 
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record, and have had no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been in 
perfect peace and contentment; I never have had one doubt. 


He was forty-four years old when he wrote that; he had forty-five 
years yet to livel 

2. For those of us who are members of the Union Seminary 
community, this responsibility has both a negative and a positive 
side; and it falls upon us individually and as colleagues in our 
service in the study and apprehension of the Christian Faith. On 
the one hand, we are to resist the temptation to elevate any par- 
ticular theological position or claim or constituent into a position 
of more than tentative predominance. We are not so much to search 
for the authority of this or that as to seek rather to discover and 
understand its authenticity as part of the manifestation and the 
mystery of the will of God. To those of us who are here insisting 
upon being given answers to our doubts and convincements for our 
uncertainties this answer insists that no such finalities can, or will, 
be given, and that doubt is dissolved, as John MacMurray has 
shown, not simply in thinking but in the doing.® 

3. But more than that: there is put on us the responsibility to 
be in communication with all those enterprises and excursions of 
men that strip away the fogs of false mysteries in order to come as 
near as we can to the realities of our existence. We cannot hope to 
dissolve the contradiction between symbol and fact; between mys- 
tery and demonstration, simply by theological pursuit carried on in 
its own self-isolation. The mystery and manifestation of God’s pur- 
pose is being revealed everywhere at all times in his creation; and 
of that creation science, politics, economic enterprise, social process, 
and artistic function, are also partners with theology and have their 
contribution to be discerned and understood. Under the duress of 
mankind in our day, so poignant in longing, so desperate in the 
experience of reality, we will be less than responsible if we are con- 
tent to confine ourselves within old purviews, trailing the old clues 
to start again the old affirmations. 

4. And if that responsibility is to be discharged we must assume 
the more immediate, personal, and elusive, responsibilities of free- 
ing ourselves as far as we can from all those enticements to security 
that would engulf us in our society—and of which our search for 
theological security—for the mystery made perfectly plain—is but 
one form. We must learn what it is for Christians to be once more 
strangers and pilgrims in the land. Of mobile strangers, of course, 
there is an increasing number among us in these days: tourists snif- 


6 The Self as Agent (London: Faber & Faber, 1957), p. LIE. 


fing new cuisines, Junior executives spiraling up the ladder as the 
Company moves them from plant to plant; even ministers hearing 
calls to farther and fairer Macedonias: strangers on the move, their 
security following in the heaped vans of Mayflower and Allied 
Storage. 


WANTED: PILGRIMS 


BUT WHERE ARE THE PiLcrims? Where are the brief sojourners, 
stripped of excess baggage that they might go swift and light after 
the Spirit’s bidding? A civilization of tourists becomes a civiliza- 
tion of migrants and ends as a civilization of refugees; but there is 
always the hope that a company of Pilgrims might at last become 
the Communion of Saints enroute to Life Everlasting. 

We shall never be able to contemplate, and accept, and learn 
to keep faith in, The Mystery that in its hiddenness forever denies 
our too eager claims for the Manifestation, until we are ready to 
deny ourselves the satisfactions and the securities which make mys- 
tery and manifestation alike incomprehensible. 

For Epiphany does not belong to those who are ready to claim 
too much, too soon. It belongs to those who will venture on the 
faith that what God has begun good He will complete in His way 
and good time; and therefore are ready to live and to serve in that 
expectation. 
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Another Significant Publishing Venture 
By ABINGDON PRESS 


BIBLE GUIDES 


Bible Guides are essentially an undertaking for non-theo- 
logically equipped readers who want to know what the Bible 
is about, how its various parts came to be written, and what 
their meaning is today. They combine the broad knowledge 
of the Bible with all the evangelical zeal of sound biblical 
expression. The complete set of 22 Guides, when published, 
will form a concise conspectus of the entire Bible. 


GENERAL EDITORS 
William Barclay 
and F. F. Bruce 


of the Bible 
By William Barclay 


In this masterly survey of the way in 
which the Bible came to be made, Dr. 
Barclay looks at the Bible as it is with 
its own authority, its own witness, and its 
own claim to be the Word of God. 


No. 7 Prophets 
of Israel (1) Isaiah 
By George Knight 


Among the prophets of the Old Testament, 
Isaiah stands supreme in his conception 
of God, his sense of purpose for Israel and 
his loyalty to his call from God. 


No. 11 The Wisdom 
Of Israel 
By John Paterson 


Deals with Job and Proverbs—the Wisdom 
literature of which they are a part repre- 
sents an effort to understand and explain 
all that exists. 


No. 13 The Good News 
By C. L. Mitton 


Surveys the earthly ministry of Jesus Order now from your bookstore 
Christ as recorded by the three evangelists 


in the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. cA bingdon Press 


Each Bible Guide—9%6 pages, 
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The Spirit of Protestantism 
By ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 


One of the leading theologians in America presents 
the origins, history, and meaning of Protestantism 
from the point of view of the “insider” who seeks to 
communicate with those “outside” his faith. 
Protestants of all denominations will find the central 
features of their own group impressively set — 
4.50 

























REE ' Reconsiderations 

: A Study of History, Volume XII 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
Mr. Toynbee looks back at a number of questions 
he raised in A Study of History and reconsiders 
them in the light of what some of his critics have 
said and of recent archaeological discoveries. 
The result is an essential volume for all interested 
in Toynbee’s remarkable achievement as an 
historian. $10.00 


The English Bible 

A History of Translations from the Earliest 
English Versions to The New English Bible 
By F. F. BRUCE 


An important contribution to the dramatic 
history of the Bible and its place in the life of the 


English-speaking peoples. “. . . A readable, 
informative, and reliable account of these 
successive translations.”"— FLoyp V. FILSON, 


Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. $3.75 


On the Eightfold Path 
Christian Presence Amid Buddhism 
By GEORGE APPLETON 


A new volume in the Christian Presence series. 
A superbly written study of Buddhism by a man 
who has had personal contact with this religion 

». for more than thirty years. $2.50 
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RELIGION, PREJUDICE 
AND EDUCATION 


Religion, Politics, and Higher 
Learning, BY Morton Waite. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 
1959. 140 pp. $3.50. 


A recent volume of essays by Pro- 
fessor Morton White of Harvard, en- 
titled Religion, Politics, and Higher 
Learning, raises significant issues in 
the relation of religion to higher edu- 
cation. Written at Harvard where 
White is a distinguished member of 
the Department of Philosophy, the 
book undoubtedly reflects currents of 
recent controversy at that university, 
despite the author’s disclaimer. Never- 
theless, it does raise basic questions of 
wider application than any single uni- 
versity situation. Actually only two of 
the ten essays in the volume deal with 
this issue. Chapter 8 is entitled Re- 
ligion, Politics, and Higher Learning, 
and Chapter 9, Religious Commit- 
ment and Higher Education. A final 
chapter brackets Reinhold Niebuhr 
with Walter Lippmann and attacks 
both as enemies of the kind of liber- 
alism which the author professes. In 
these two or three brief essays P1o- 
fessor White does state out loud and 
on the record some widespread atti- 
tudes that others have only intimated 
or suggested. For this candor we must 
be grateful, however sharp our dis- 
agreement with White’s views. 

On the relation of religion to 
higher education, White argues that 
the current upsurge of religious inter- 
est in our culture finds expression not 
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in the rational assertion of traditional 
theology, “God exists,” but in the 
more dubious and subjective asser- 
tion, “Let’s be religious.” Not only 
is this assertion less accessible to ra- 
tional analysis and criticism; but it 
runs afoul of the hard fact that men 
are not religious in general but are 
Jews, Catholics, Protestant and the 
like. Accordingly, the secular academic 
community is advised by the author to 
have no part in religious instruction 
arising in such a situation. He asks 
if we wish to teach Judaism 4, Cath- 
olicism 5 or Protestantism 6. Note in 
passing the clear though silent im- 
plication by Mr. White that this whole 
field of study can safely be omitted 
without violence to liberal studies. 
The argument is pushed further by 
two comparisons, one with physics in 
the natural sciences, and the second 
with the study of communism in the 
social sciences. In the former Case, 
White argues, the physicist is able to 
“believe in” physics, and presumably 
can communicate this conviction to 
his students, whereas to communicate 
belief in God is no longer possible in 
a secular academic community. Surely 
this is a comparison which fairly bris- 
tles with questionable implications 
that will occur to any serious student 
of religion. The comparison with 
Communism points to obvious simi- 
larities between Communism and re- 
ligion and suggests that understand- 
ing of both phenomena is essential to 
contemporary education. It also carries 
the thinly veiled implication that for 
reasonable men both are equally aber- 
rant and pathological phenomena. 


$97 








In the chapter which follows, White 
pursues similar arguments with refer- 
ence to theological education. Reli- 
gions, he asserts, represent total ways 
of life; and, since in our pluralistic 
society we cannot decide which reli- 
gion to teach, let us limit this form of 
teaching to divinity schools and church 
related colleges. Even here a tension 
will be felt, for religions, he argues, 
are “dogmatic” and “authoritarian” 
just in the measure that they are liv- 
ing and powerful. Yet a genuinely ra- 
tional divinity school would require 
that all the rival religions be taught, 
presumably by men who are adher- 
ents of these respective faiths and 
who, presumably by their teaching, 
aim at making converts. Until then, 
theological education cannot claim to 
be truly rational and truly educa- 
tional. 

It is perhaps sufficient to call atten- 
tion to these features of White’s argu- 
ment and to note in passing that in 
fact a great deal of scholarship and 
teaching in the field of religion is by 
no means aimed at conversion rather 
than understanding of a subject-mat- 
ter. My own experience on several cam- 
puses is that in this respect there is 
no notable difference between Depart- 
ments of Religion and Departments 
of Philosophy. As I read White's 
pages, inevitably a comparison of the 
Harvard Philosophy Department and 
the Harvard Divinity School comes to 
mind. Is it in point of actual fact 
true that these philosophers are com- 
mitted simply to truth as White as- 
serts, while the neighboring theol- 
ogians are engaging in religious prop- 
aganda? Indeed, is it true, as White 
seems consistently to assume, that 
Harvard Divinity School maintains a 
credal or confessional requirement for 
its faculty? I do not know the answer 
for Harvard, but I do know that the 
answer is “No” for many other rep- 
utable theological schools throughout 
the country. I think White ought to 
check his facts. His arguments also 
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surely invite the retort that not all 
philosophic viewpoints appear to be 
welcome in the Harvard Philosophy 
Department. A glance at the current 
Harvard catalog confirms this view. 
In short, it would be interesting to 
undertake a comparisoa of the Harv- 
ard Divinity School and the Harvard 
Philosophy Department with a view 
to seeing whether in actual practice 
one is less free, less objective and less 
rational than the other. My guess is 
that the Divinity School would not 
suffer by this comparison. 

So much for White’s argument. Be- 
fore proceeding to criticism, I wish 
to indicate two or three important 
agreements. His point about the par- 
ticularity of actual living religions 
seems to me both correct and illumi- 
nating, though in need of more analy- 
sis than he gives it. Furthermore, I 
share his belief in, and commitment 
to, a secular system of higher educa- 
tion, though for different and some- 
times conflicting reasons. Nonetheless, 
I find it important to say that here 
we arrive by different paths at the 
same destination. 

Turning now to criticism, I find it 
hard to imagine a more complete 
misunderstanding of contemporary re- 
ligious thought (and of traditional 
religious thought for that matter) 
than White’s claim that the present 
religious viewpoint centers in “Let's 
be religious” in contrast to the tradi- 
tional “God exists.” First of all, 
neither traditional Jewish nor Protes- 
tant thought falls into such a classifi- 
cation; and even in the case of Cath- 
olic thought the so-called proofs for 
God are not as naively affirmed as 
White supposes. But if he is mistaken 
about traditional religious thought, he 
is doubly so about contemporary re- 
ligious thought. Indeed, I do not 
know of a single critical theologian in 
any contemporary tradition who has 
not put himself on record as regard- 
ing “religion” and “religious” as prob- 
lematic, even dubious, categories. The 
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reader must here simply conclude that 
White speaks in ignorance of contem- 
porary theology. I can only add that 
if a theologian has spoken in similar 
ignorance of intellectual work in a 
field, I suspect White would have re- 
plied that this is the kind of thing 
one expects of theologians. 

But let us proceed to the heart of 
White’s argument which appears to be 
that the teaching of religion, presum- 
ably by men who are themselves ad- 
herents of the religions they study, 
must inevitably violate intellectual 
freedom and become a matter of spe- 
cial pleading, indoctrination or prop- 
aganda. Accordingly, no such teaching 
schools will become bona fide educa- 
tional institutions such as Harvard 
College; and further, even divinity 
school will become bona fide educa- 
tional institutions only when all re- 
ligions are equally represented. The 
central contention here appears to be 
the double assertion, first, that when 
the autonomous human intellect has 
shed “dogmatic” and authoritarian 
assumptions, it is truly free and is 
therefore the appropriate guardian of 
intellectual freedom, and second, that 
the religious adherent is by contrast 
necessarily unfree, under authoritarian 
control, and is so particularly when 
he sets about to study religion. I be- 
lieve that both of these assertions are 
false and wish to present arguments 
leading to this conclusion. 

Consider first the definition of free- 
dom as intellectual autonomy, freedom 
from heteronomous or authoritarian 
control. There is an indispensable ele- 
ment of truth here, and let all reli- 
gious persons and organizations note 
it well, for their past failures at this 
point are a major factor in creating 
viewpoints like White’s. Yet looking 
at the whole of human personality, 
autonomy, or freedom from, is only 
half the truth. Freedom to or for in- 
evitably involves fundamental values 
or convictions which, while ideally 
they engage and full free personality, 
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often in fact create profound tensions 
with freedom. The essential point to 
observe here is that this tension or 
conflict, which White curiously im- 
putes to religious people only, is in 
fact a general problem which goes 
through the heart of every man, be- 
liever and nonbeliever alike, and 
which also applies to all kinds of 
deeply cherished values. In every man’s 
life there is a real tension between 
the attitude of attachment which ap- 
plies to his fundamental life-values 
and the attitude of detachment re- 
quired by critical reason. Genuine and 
deeply held convictions of any sort 
are likely to create this kind of ten- 
sion. If we see this as a general human 
problem, we can understand the kind 
of reverse dogmatism which some- 
times characterizes liberals and which 
is not entirely absent from White’s 
viewpoint. Liberals are sometimes il- 
liberal, and rationalists are sometimes 
the most unreasonable and “dogmatic” 
of men. 

If these are observable facts, as I 
believe them to be, then it is false 
to conclude that intellectual freedom 
is the proprietary possession of any 
particular philosophy or faith. Such 
an assertion is also arrogantly offen- 
sive to liberal men of other philos- 
ophies and faiths. Furthermore, if, in 
fact, freedom is not the exclusive pos- 
session of any particular viewpoint, 
then to exclude a particular viewpoint 
from the academic community is a 
species of guilt by association-with- 
ideas, which I am sure is as repugnant 
to Mr. White as it is to me. 

Rather, we are led to the pragmatic 
viewpoint of judging individual teach- 
ers and scholars as we find them. In- 
tellectual freedom, fair mindedness, 
objectivity, as well as_ significant 
achievement in knowledge, are simply 
not derivative functions of any par- 
ticular philosophy. or faith. Rather 
they are where one finds them; and 
wherever one finds them he gives 
thanks and rejoices. Members of the 
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academic community who are adher- 
ents of- traditional faiths ask only the 
simple justice that their claims to 
membership be considered on the 
same grounds as their colleagues of 
other faiths and philosophies. 

Having consistently opposed reli- 
gious tests for faculty members (even 
in church-related colleges), I feel that 
I can now in full consistency turn to 
Mr. White’s viewpoint and say that I 
am equally opposed to the position 
which he advocates, which, if carried 
out consistently, would exclude all tra- 
ditional religious adherents from the 
academic community or at least from 
any study in which religion might be 
involved. Surely this is a very odd 
application of the liberalism Mr. 
White professes. Surely it is a better 
and more consistent liberalism to take 
individual men and minds as we find 
them, drawing whatever conclusion 
the facts warrant. 

Let us move on from issues center- 
ing on the individual scholar and 
teacher to those of the curriculum. 
To come directly to the point, I see 
no real difference between the issues 
involved in the classroom where re- 
ligion is studied and other classrooms 
where important human values of any 
sort are a part of the subject matter. 
Consider the teacher in literature or 
the other arts. Surely he is not asked 
to neutralize his esthetic valuations 
before he steps into the classroom. To 
be sure, esthetic and religious values 
are not fully identical, yet there is 
enough similarity to make the com- 
parison illuminating. Or take the 
teacher of economics, perhaps of lib- 
eral outlook, facing, as he so often 
does, a classroom of conservative stu- 
dents. The liberal historian teaching 
the administration of McKinley or 
Hoover or the conservative historian 
dealing with the New Deal face issues 
similar to those of the teacher of re- 
ligion who must set forth religions or 
religious views different from or per- 
haps in conflict with his own religious 
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allegiances. Please note that I do not 
for a moment deny the existence and 
importance of these issues. On the 
contrary, they are among the most 
important any teacher or scholar faces. 
I am simply arguing that they are not 
peculiar to the study of religion, and 
anyone who says they are seriously 
misunderstands them. The meaning 
of the intellectual virtues and vices 
in this area of the curriculum is sim- 
ilar in alkimportant features to other 
adjoining areas. 

As I have worked over White’s 
argument, attempting to grasp the 
viewpoint from which it stems, I have 
been inclined to conclude that many 
of his mistakes stem from a funda- 
mental misconception which literally 
walls off religion and religious values 
from any real connection with other 
values and other aspects of the life 
of the human mind and of human 
culture. This misunderstanding seems 
in turn to stem from an aversion, 
amounting to an allergy, to all forms 
of traditional religion. If this be true, 
it is particularly puzzling because at 
other points in his essays, White does 
seem to see clearly that such a rela- 
tion of religion to other aspects of 
experience exists and has importance. 

Whatever the case for Mr. White’s 
opinions, let me assert for myself that 
this seems to me the only fair or fact- 
ual approach to this important but 
often bewildering subject matter. Re- 
ligious experience is, as Tillich has 
argued, ultimate concern, or as I 
would prefer, ultimate valuation. The 
relation of this view to those of John 
Dewey ought to be clear to anyone of 
Mr. White’s interests or background. 
Religious values are thus values which 
in some way elicit an allegiance which 
is unqualified or absolute.\In other 
words, the human raw material of 
which religion is constructed is the 
loyalties or values of men. But’ to see 
this is also to see that this form of 
human experience is genuinely perva- 
sive and cannot, without intellectual 
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violence, be cooped up in a set of 
outdated philosophic categories. Only 
after we have seen this aspect of reli- 
gion or religious experience can we 
go on intelligibly to the fact that 
ultimate valuation demands and re- 
ceives symbolic articulation or expres- 
sion and that, as Mr. White persua- 
sively argues, such symbols are in- 
variably particular in nature. Only 
then, too, can we make sense of the 
persistence of religion as one of the 
basic institutional forms of every hu- 
man culture of which there is reliable 
record. 

The nature and significance of re- 
ligion leads to another critical obser- 
vation concerning White’s views. If 
adopted, they would leave a gaping 
hole in the curriculum of liberal 
studies. Religion as a form of human 
experience has precisely the same 
claim upon the academic community 
as any other generic form of experi- 
ence from art to politics. And inci- 
dentally, the obligation of the aca- 
demic community is precisely the 
same here as it is in these other cases, 
namely rigorous, free critical inquiry 
aiming at understanding. 

Religion is in other words too large 
an aspect of human life to be ignored 
by any education that deserves the 
appellation, liberal. It is too impor- 
tant to go unexamined or uncriticized. 
Certainly of no culture in human his- 
tory is this more true than of con- 
temporary America with its paradoxi- 
cal combination of religious illiteracy 
and headlong return to uncritical 
forms of religion. Surely it is no solu- 
tion to this problem to throw the 
cloak of silence over the matter and 
forget about it. Rather, let us drag 
these issues into the light of day and 
study them. 

It is, incidentally, no very adequate 
solution to the problem to say that 
other disciplines in the academic cur- 
riculum take care of this task. It is 
as true in higher education as it is 
elsewhere that what is everybody’s 













business is nobody’s. A glance at cata- 
logs of many major colleges and uni- 
versities bears out this assertion. 

I wish in closing to add my own 
word of testimony about the possibil- 
ity of studying religion (my choice of 
words is deliberate, in contrast to 
White’s “teaching of religion”) in sec- 
ular academic communities whose stu- 
dents and faculties are of all religious 
views and of none. My experience on 
several such campuses convinces me 
that the enterprise is educationally 
both possible and desirable. In many 
ways it is not essentially different from 
teaching a course in various types of 
philosophy with which I am sure Mr. 
White is familiar. 

I don’t think my religious faith has 
suffered in the process; and I am sure 
it has been illuminated in countless 
ways. I think that much the same 
might be said for students of innum- 
erable different religions and philo- 
sophic viewpoints who have been my 
students. Indeed, I am inclined to of- 
fer a friendly wager to Mr. White 
that there has been no more special 
pleading or indoctrination in my class- 
rooms than in his. 

But can vital religious faith survive 
in such a critical and pluralistic at- 
mosphere? The first answer is so much 
the worse for it, if it can’t. But surely 
many of us would wish to reply that 
the kind of faith we hold asks no 
quarter in the free give-and-take of 
viewpoints in the contemporary intel- 
lectual world. Indeed, we enormously 
prefer this sort of free society as a 
stimulus to faith, and as a good way 
of distinguishing a genuine faith from 
the kind of defensive and _ closed- 
minded attitude sometimes pathetical- 
ly miscalled faith. 

In this connection, there is an as- 
pect of historical religious experience 
in many civilized religious traditions 
which seems completely to have es- 
caped Mr. White’s notice. True, reli- 

gions have often fostered obscuran- 
tism, intolerance and prejudice. But 








it is also true that high religions in 
their respective ways have fostered 
and stimulated a kind of humanism 
which includes the rationality, free- 
dom and justice which are the center 
of modern western liberalism. I am 
not concerned to recommend any of 
these religious views to Mr. White, for 
he appears well satisfied with his own 
philosophic formulation. But I am 
concerned to say to him, in all good- 
will, that his prejudice may prevent 
him from seeing who his friends are. 

Joun A. HUTCHISON 


ADVOCACY AND OBJECTIVITY 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: A 
REPLY 


I am very grateful to this Review’s 
editors for kindly inviting me, at 
Professor Hutchison’s generous sug- 
tion, to reply to his discussion of 
my collection of essays, Religion, Poli- 
tics and Higher Learning, especially 
as Professor Hutchison seems so anx- 
anxious to understand me, to help me 
dispel my “prejudice,” and to inform 
me “in all good will” who my friends 
are. No author can fail to be moved 
by such solicitude on the part of a 
reviewer. Unfortunately, however, 
Hutchison’s exposition of my point of 
view is not distinguished by any great 
effort to avoid the danger which is 
present in all polemically oriented 
exposition. Perhaps he would remind 
me here of his view that there is al- 
ways a tension between the attitude 
of attachment and the attitude of de- 
tachment required by critical reason. 
In which case I must say that I am 
sorry that he could not have made a 
more strenuous effort to overcome that 
tension, a more strenuous effort to 
understand and to report my beliefs 
as presented in my book. 

Under the circumstances I must try 
myself to communicate to readers of 
this Review the gist of what I was 
trying to say. In doing so I am re- 
minded of the pianist who had just 
played a sonata, who was asked by an 
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unsympathetic member of his audience 
just what the sonata meant, and who 
in reply sat down and played the 
sonata all over again. I suspect that 
my re-rendition may be of more use 
to those who have not rea:! my book 
than it will be to Professor Hutchison; 
but I hope that even he will be in a 
better position to evaluate my views 
after he has listened to a new per- 
formance of one of the movements, as 
it were, a performance that ! shall 
speed up at places and pedai -lifferent- 
ly in order to emphasize tones that 
seem to have escaped his attention. 
The basic question to which I ad- 
dressed myseif in the title essay of 
my book was: “Should secular under- 
graduate colleges give instruction in 
religion?” And by instruction in—the 
preposition is very important—religion 
I meant instruction in a spirit of ad- 
vocacy. My answer to the question was 
“No” for a variety of reasons, some 
of them having to do with the nature 
of religion and some of them having 
to do with the fact that I was con- 
sidering the needs of a secular under- 
graduate college. Religion, I said, is 
more than a cognitive affair. It is 
more than a matter of believing truths 
of the kind that the teacher of mathe- 
matics or physics or logic can usually 
explain and defend. Acceptance of a 
religion, I said, usually involves the 
adoption of certain moral, social, 
political and esthetic attitudes, an at- 
tachment to a certain liturgy, for ex- 
ample. It also leads the believer to 
have certain kinds of feelings peculiar- 
ly associated with the religion he be- 
lieves in. To be religious, therefore, 
is to adopt a certain total way of life. 
Beginning with this as a premise, I 
argued that instruction in religion is 
bound to be specific, bound to arti- 
culate and defend one religious way of 
life. Instructors in religion in the 
sense specified would not teach thei 
religious-in-general; 
they would teach them to be Jews, 


students to be 


Catholics, Protestants or Mohamme- 
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dans, for example. This being so. 1 
concluded that such instruction should 
not be offered by college faculties 
which could not conscientiously choose 
one religion as the best religion or 
the true religion. Moreover, it seemed 
to me that the effort to give instruc- 
tion in a small number of favored 
religions would pose the same difficult 
question of the worth or superiority 
of one family of religions. In addition, 
I think it would be unwise to offer 
competing courses in which different 
religions are taught in a spirit of ad- 
vocacy precisely because of the total 
character of religious devotion to 
which I have alluded. The emotional 
fervor with which some people accept 
their religion, and the political im- 
plications of some religions would, 
where serious instruction in religion 
were given, contribute to an atmo- 
sphere in which the central aim ol 
such an undergraduate college as I 
had in mind, the pursuit and com- 
munication of knowledge, would be 
seriously obstructed. 

Even if the reader of Mr. Hutchi- 
son’s review were to gather from it 
that I believe what I have just set 
forth, he might not realize that I make 
no objection whatever to what I call 
instruction about religion. I fully 
agree that such an effort at objective 
instruction ought to be made. I sug- 
gest that it ought to be made in 
departments like Anthropology, Litera- 
ture, History, Psychology and Socio- 
logy; but I do not wish to deny that 
under certain circumstances the sub- 
ject might better be taught by mem- 
bers of a separate department of 
Religion. The question whether the 
history of religion, for example, should 
be taught in a department of history 
or in a separate department of religion 
cannot be answered in an a priori 
way. 

Moreover, the issue is not one that 
merely concerns the title or the guild 
of the teacher. It concerns the spirit 
of his teaching. I never argued that 
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a “Professor of Religion” as such is 
bound to engage in special pleading. 
And I am happy to hear that Pro- 
fessor Hutchison is inclined to wager 
that there has been no more special 
pleading in his classrooms than in 
mine. (I might say, however, that as 
he has very little reliable knowledge 
of what goes on in my classrooms, his 
asseveration would have been more 
appropriate if he had limited himself 
to what goes on in his own classroom.) 
I also want to inform him that he is 
quite wrong when he says that the 
position I advocate “if carried out con- 
sistently, would exclude all religious 
adherents from the academic commu- 
nity or at least from any study in 
which religion might be involved.” I 
made no such assertion, of course, and 
I do not see how he could have de- 
rived this conclusion as an implica- 
tion of any assertion that I did make. 
I suspect that he does so only because 
he adds one of his own premises to 
my argument, namely that no religious 
adherent can teach about religion in 
an objective manner. I agree that it 
might be difficult but I pointed out 
in my book that many great teachers 
of religion have tried successfully to 
do just that: for example, the late 
George Foote Moore and more recently 
Professor Harry A. Wolfson, the for- 
mer a Protestant who taught the 
world and his pupils so much about 
Judaism and the latter a Jew who has 
taught with such great distinction 
about Christianity. I repeat that Pro- 
fessor Hutchison manages to attribute 
views to me that I do not hold, partly 
because he disregards my distinction 
between advocacy and objectivity in 
religious education, and partly because 
he implicitly attributes to me his own 
views on the limits of objectivity. And, 
as I have already suggested, his failure 
to interpret me accurately may well 
be an ironic example of his own pes- 
simistic views about a scholar’s capa- 
city to be disinterested. 

A related pessimism about my can- 
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dor leads him to overdo his reading 
between my lines when he implies 
that I was making an invidious com- 
parison between the faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School and _ the 
Harvard Department of Philosophy. 
I said nothing in my book about the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School 
save to call attention to the distinction 
of two of its great members, Moore 
and Wolfson. For this reason it is 
exceedingly unfortunate that Professor 
Hutchison should have marred his 
review by suggesting that I assert that 
Harvard theologians “are engaging in 
religious propaganda,” and by saying 
that I “seem consistently to assume 
that Harvard Divinity School main- 
tains a credal or confessional require- 
ment for its faculty.” I asserted no- 
thing of the kind; I assumed nothing 
of the kind. There are so many genu- 
ine philosophical issues between us 
that Mr. Hutchison might have taken 
more trouble to deal with what I saic & 
explicitly and less in speculating about 
my views on matters I do not treat. 
I should like to conclude with a 
remark on Mr. Hutchison’s statement 
that “A final chapter brackets Rein- 
hold Niebuhr with Walter Lippmann 
and attacks both as enemies of the 
kind of liberalism which the author 
professes.” Readers of this Review are 
entitled to know that in my essay 
“Original Sin, Natural Law and Poli- 
tics” I say that Dr. Niebuhr is shrewd, 
courageous and right-minded on many 
political questions but that J cannot 
accept his, or Mr. Lippmann’s, philoso- 
phical views on the foundations of 
politics. I call attention to this be- 
cause it might not be evident to read- 
ers of Mr. Hutchison’s review. My 
“prejudice,” as Mr. Hutchison cails 
my opposition to some of his own 
views or those of his friemJs, is not 
as pervasive as Mr. Hutchison would 
have the reader think. I am very sorry 
that he could not have exerted his 
good will toward me in a more Kant- 
ian spirit. Kant, it will be recalled, 
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said that exhibiting good will involves 
summoning all the means in one’s 
power to achieve something. I doubt 
that Professor Hutchison has done this 
in his effort to understand and report 
my views. 


Morton WHITE 


CONVERSION THROUGH 
CLARIFICATION 


Fact, Fiction, and Faith, BY JAMES 
ALFRED MARTIN, JR. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1960. 186 pp., 
$3.95. 


Professor Martin’s new book de- 
serves wide and thoughtful reading by 
all whose task it is to interpret and 
commend the Christian faith to peo- 
ple who are lukewarm, sceptical, or 
openly hostile toward it. Such read- 
ers will not find in the book neatly 
packaged answers for handy use in 
tight situations but something much 
better—a first-class demonstration of 
the art of Christian persuasion. 

Although the author says that his 
aim is “not to convert, but to clarify,” 
his disclaimer must be taken with a 
larger than usual grain of salt, for 
this is also part of his strategy in 
reaching his apologetic purpose. It is 
his way of disarming resistance rather 
than a just estimate of his efforts. I, 
for one, do not believe that it is ever 
possible in the realm of faith to sepa- 
rate soul-winning from mind-winning, 
and surely Martin’s interest in gain- 
ing a better understanding for his 
faith is closely tied to a desire to 
share that faith with others. At every 
crucial point he drops argument for 
avowal, and the fact that -he gives 
careful attention to how a belief arose 
does not keep him from _ bringing 
home its believability now and here 
whether it be the. trinity, the resur- 
rection, miracles, or the atonement. 
Indeed, it seems to be a kind of im- 








plicit assumption in this book that to 
understand faith better is to enter into 
it more completely, to give one’s self 
to it more wholly. Without for a mo- 
ment questioning this assumption, I 
would like to say that it might—at 
lease at critical moments in the au- 
thor’s dialogue with the reader—be 
made more explicit. 

A book like this is necessarily a 
tour de force, since it is written osten- 
sibly for one group but actually finds 
its readership chiefly in another. Aim- 
ed at the doubter and the seeker, it 
is most likely to reach the believer. 
These terms are, of course, decidedly 
relative and partial, but they do help 
to make clear an author’s problem and 
dilemma. Can faith be clarified or ex- 
plained to those who stand outside 
faith without ceasing to be faith? And 
can a sound and pertinent use of the 
categories of historical explanation 
and theological comprehension induce 
or generate faith? The answer to both 
questions must be “no.” What then, 
is left for the Christian persuader to 
do? Without bypassing the strategical- 
ly necessary categories of intellectual 
assent, he must finally bring his read- 
er to the threshold of personal con- 
sent to the truth of faith by adopting 
some mode of existential communica- 
tion aanlogous to that of the Gospel 
itself. This reviewer wishes that Pro- 
fessor Martin had made more telling 
and frequent use of evocative ad 
hominem devices in order to complete 
his persuasive task. 

However, it must gratefully be said 
that this book, even though it some- 
times reminds one more of Religion I 
than of Schleiermacher, serves the 
Christian >crsuader well. It does face 
and meet the usual obections and 
questions with wide learning, saga- 
cious interpretation, and genial per- 
sistence. Perhaps, after all, it is up to 
God and not to us to give the increase 
of faith. 


Rocer HAZELTON 
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Servants of the World: The Proph- 
ets of Israel, BY JAMES D. Smart. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1961. 95 pp., $1.50. (Westminster 
Guides to the Bible.) 


Professor Smart has written a book 
for laymen which can actually be read 
and appreciated by laymen. He has 
packed into a small space a very help- 
ful study of the prohetic tradition in 
Israel. The discussion is neither trite 
nor superficial. It presents the insights 
of critical study without burdensome 
technicalities and without abruptness 
which might offend the lay reader. 

Chapters three to eight deal with 
the prophets individually, beginning 
with Amos and continuing through 
the post-exilic literature; these con- 
tain what might be expected in a brief 
survey. Perhaps the best chapter con- 
cerns Amos, Contrary to a prevalent 
notion, Amos is not only a social re- 
former but a voice protesting “a total 
misunderstanding of its [Israel’s] rela- 
tion with God” (p. 34). A second note- 
worthy chapter deals with Isaiah. 
Through these pages the prophet’s ex- 
alted conception of God is apparent. 
“God is not to be hurried in the ex- 
ecution of his purpose. His way of 
working is beyond man’s understand- 
ing. He has his times of rest and His 
times of action in history. Therefore, 
men must wait to see what He will yet 
do” (p. 50). The author does not 
shield the reader from critical judg- 
ments( e. g., the secondary character 
of Amos 9:11-15 and Hab. 3) or from 
uncertainty where the reader may de- 
sire easy answers (e. g., the interpre- 
tation of Hosea’s marriage, the atti- 
tude of Jeremiah to the reform of 
Josiah, and the enigmatic character 
of the book of Ezekiel). 

At two points the critical judgments 
of the author may be questioned. 
First, the unity of Isaiah 40-66 is far 
from certain (p 79); and secondly, the 
exilic date offered for Habakkuk is 
surely open to question (p. 74). How- 
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ever, the author does not linger at 
this point; he passes quickly to the 
historical situation in which the 
prophets are understood. It is difficult 
to present the prophets in their his- 
torical milieu to lay people who have 
no notion of Israelite history; the 
writer succeeds in this task to a re- 
markable degree. 

Less satisfactory are the first two 
chapters which introduce the proph- 
etic tradition. The first relates the 
prohets to John the Baptist and Jesus. 
Unintentionally, the impression is left 
that the prophets merit study only 
because of this relation. Here is need 
for a clearer statement of the value 
of Old Testament understanding for 
its own importance. Only thus will the 
Westminister Series or any other com- 
mentary communicate the fact that 
the Christian faith embraces all parts 
of the Bible. 

The second chapter considers the 
sources of prophecy. On the one hand 
classical prophecy is correctly related 
to Moses. On the other, it is related 
to the ecstatic guilds of prophets. But 
no clear picture is presented of the 
character or importance of these early 
forms. Sharp discontinuity is suggested 
between Amos and his predecessors. 
It is the classical tradition of proph- 
ecy which is reflected in J, Deuteron- 
omy, the Deuteronomic history and 
the Psalms (pp. 14-15). Clearly the 
term “prophetic” is too broad to be 
useful. The distinctive point of orien- 
tation for these traditions is not proph- 
ecy but the election-covenant faith of 
Israel. Although Amos is regarded as 
“a most significant new development” 
(p. 29), it is not clear wherein his 
newness rests. Certainly he is not 
more prophetic; rather in his work 
prophecy becomes a more effective 
vehicle for Mosaic faith. Thus the 
prophetic movement might better be 
understood not as a unique and dis- 
tinct phenomenon but as the most 
faithful expression of the Israelite 
tradition. 
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) is in the presence of a prophet and a man of God” 


—WILLIAM BarRcLay 
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The introductory chapters tend to 
present the prophets as forerunners of 
Jesus or as isolated voices of protest 
to the covenant community. This 
leads to depreciation of the centrality 
of the election-covenant faith in all 
parts of the Bible. The Old Testa- 
ment and certainly the prophetic 
movement must not be presented as a 
preface to the New Testament, but as 
part of the tradition of the commu- 
nity of faith. Certainly Professor 
Smart has not intended to lead to 
these conclusions; he forcefully relates 
the prophets to their own times and 
considers their messages as such. But 
when addressed to a laity which be- 
gins with the assumption that the Old 
Testament is a preface to or has been 
superseded by the New, these infer- 
ences are too easily permitted. 
These reservations concerning the 
introductory chapters do not however, 
detract from the value of the subse- 
quent discussion. For a Church which 
is too much “at ease in Zion,” Dr. 
Smart has written an illuminating 
book concerning the prophetic word. 
This reviewer regrets that the author 
was not permitted a second volume 
in the series to deal more fully with 
the post-exilic tradition of prophecy. 
WALTER BRUEGGEMANN 


The Dead Sea Community, Its Or- 
igins and Teachings, BY Kurt ScHu- 
BERT. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1959. 178 pp., $3.75. 


The Historical Background of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, BY Cecil RorTH. 
New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1959. 87 pp., $4.75. 


With the announced publication of 
two more volumes of texts from 
Qumran _ (consisting principally of 
epigraphic material from Caves III 
and IV), Dead Sea scroll “technolo- 
gists” will soon be furnished vast new 
amounts of “raw material” upon which 
to draw for augmenting, reconstruct- 
ing, and even modifying here and 
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there our present knowledge of the 
Qumran community and its literature, 
Though nothing in the newly publish- 
ed material seems to provide a basis 
for any radical changes in the consen- 
sus of scholarly opinion concerning the 
Dead Sea sectarians, further studies, 
spurred by the appearance of still 
more unpublished fragments, will un- 
doubtedly produce some new facts and 
evaluations, as well as force revision 
of old ones. 

At present, few if any of the com- 
petent introductions to the Scrolls, 
including Prof. Schubert’s volume un- 
der review, are outdated by any of 
the new publications, though all can 
expect eventually to require some 
modification as scholarly work pro- 
gresses. 

Prof. Schubert’s study constitutes 
one of the best of the recent shorter 
guides to the thought, life, and liter- 
ature of the Qumran Covenanters. 
Representing the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author to the phi- 
losophical faculty of Arts and Sciences 
at the University of Vienna, and also 
to the Zionistic Federation in Austria 
in 1957-58, this compact book, ably 
translated from the German by John 
W. Doberstein, gives a concise, accu- 
rate, and trustworthy account of the 
principal introductory matters con- 
cerning the Scrolls: the nature of the 
documents; their discovery and dat- 
ing; the results of archaeological ex- 
cavations in the Qumran monastery; 
the Essene community’s origin, his- 
tory, character, teachings, eschatolog- 
ical expectations, and relationship to 
both Christianity and Rabbinism. 

Obviously, the compendius charac- 
ter of the presentation means that 
after basic facts have been cited, the 
discussion of the many facets of Qum- 
ran research must be largely cast in 
the form of conclusions, without space 
to argue for their support from the 
evidence. On occasion the technical 
scholar will find cause to take issue 
with some of the author’s categorical 
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judgments, but on the whole the dis- 
cussion is very plausibly reasoned and 
thoroughly documented from _ the 
sources. Moreover, Prof. Schubert has 
appended a comrehensive list of his 
own detailed studies on the Scrolls, 
together with a useful catalogue of 
the major books on the subject from 
1950 through 1958, to both of which 
the reader may refer if he wishes full- 
er explication and argumentation. The 
author’s terse, encyclopedic style lends 
itself well to a clear presentation of a 
large amount of material, with only 
infrequent instances where the reader 
might desire further explanation (e. 
g-, On page 77 with the statement: “In 
the large cemetery to the east of 
Qumran the bodies were all buried 
in a north-south position, that is with 
the head in the direction of the 
sun.”), 

Of many commendable features, spe- 
cial attention should definitely be 
drawn to the excellent treatment in 
Chap. VIII of the Qumran teachings 
concerning knowledge and its rela- 
tionship to the problem of gnosticism. 
To the already voluminous literature 
on the Scrolls, the eminent Professor 
of Jewish Religion and Culture in the 
University of Vienna has not only 
made a contribution representative of 
his careful scholarship, but also has 
produced a highly useful study which 
gives the essential facts concerning the 
Dead Sea community, together with a 
reliable interpretation of the varied 
aspects of its thought. 

Unlike Prof. Schubert’s sober han- 
dling of the broad spectrum of Qum- 
ran research, Cecil Roth’s treatment 
of a much more limited area of in- 
vestigation, viz., the historical back- 
ground of the Scrolls, is strikingly 
lacking in a judicious use of the 
sources and in rigorous historical 
analysis. Briefly his position is that the 
only setting against which the histor- 
ical allusions in the Scrolls can be con- 
sistently interpreted is the period of 





the First Jewish Revolt, A. D. 66-73. 
Thus the Qumran sectarians were 
Zealots rather than Essenes. The 
major part of their literature stems 
from the first century A. D., including 
the Thanksgiving Psalms (written by 
Judah the Galilean, founder of the 
Zealots), the Habakkuk pesher, the 
Manual of Discipline, the War Scroll, 
and the Copper Scroll. The venerated 
Qumran leader, the “Teacher of 
Righteousness,” must be _ identified 
either with Menahem ben Judah, a 
Zealot revolutionary slain in A. D. 66, 
or his nephew Eleazar ben Jair, the 
putative author of the Habakkuk and 
other Biblical pesharim. The Wicked 
Priest, in turn, must be Eleazar, son 
of Ananias the Priest, and captain of 
the Temple responsible for the death 
of Menahem. The “Man of Lies” can 
be none other than Simon bar Giora, 
a Jewish disident leader who helped 
defend Jerusalem during the Revolt. 
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A detailed 


critical appraisal of 
Roth’s theories, which are in line 
with those of Driver, and to a cer- 
tain degree with Del Medico, has been 
given by Millar Burrows in his sec- 
ond volume on the Qumran material, 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(see Chap. XXI), and need not de- 
tain us in this brief review. The in- 
terested reader may consult that vo- 
lume, or even Prof. Schubert's re- 
viewed above, for a more balanced 
and plausible discussion. Suffice it to 
say here that Roth makes far-reaching 
historical judgments not only on the 
basis of extremely tenuous evidence 
but also at the expense of a serious 
weighing of the archaeological and 
paleographical data (the latter of 
which he simply chooses to discount). 

Moreover, his tendency to put forth 
his own conclusions as indisputable 
after (some times before) an inadequ- 
ate demonstration of their validity, 
points to a crucial weakness in meth- 
odology: letting his presuppositions 
determine the manner in which he 
interprets the often ambiguous _his- 
torical references in the Scrolls, espec- 
ially the Habakkuk pesher. In a slight- 
ly different context, Roth himself 
expresses the reaction the careful 
reader will have to his study: “The 
picture that our hypothesis suggests 
is fantastic. .. .” (p. 29). 

It is undoubtedly too early yet in 
the history of Qumran studies to write 
a definitive work on the historical 
background of the Scrolls, and part- 
icularly one which lays claim to in- 
controvertibility. Yet, as research con- 
tinues, fresh approaches to the subject 
are always needed, and _ ingenious 
theories—even like some of Roth’s— 
should not be uncritically discounted 
without careful examination and 
study. They sometimes do lead to ad- 
vancement in our knowledge. But ulti- 
mately we must ask the scholar to 
observe the stricture which Roth him- 
self has voiced, but unfortunately not 
observed: “We must be careful not to 
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allow ourselves to be swept away by 
romantic guesswork.” (p. 45). 
Grorce M. LANDES 


A Journey Through the Old Testa- 
ment, BY M. A. BEEK. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1959. 254 pp., $3.95. 


The Enduring Message of the Bible, 
By L. Harotp DE Wo tr. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 128 pp., 
$2.75. 


The Old Testament seems to be so 
much a matter for breakfast-table 
discussion these days, possibly due to 
the discovery by the press of the 
scrolls from the Dead Sea, that pub- 
lishers have been able to persuade 
major scholars to offer popular works 
to the publc. Not the least important 
feature of this development has been 
the appearance in English of books 
by Continental scholars—von Rad, 
Mowinckel, Noth, and now Professor 
Beek of the University of Amsterdam 
has published a series of radio talks 
designed to interest and acquaint lay- 
men with the richness and variety of 
the Old Testament. 

Dr. Beek introduces his book with 
the disarming remark, “I do hope 
sincerely that no reviewer will try to 
flatter my book by saying that it 
‘fills a need’.” Yet the book does prof- 
fer an interesting and often arresting 
journey, leading to the direct study 
of the Bible itself. The work is not 
intended to be a text-book or an in- 
troduction to the Old Testament in 
the usual sense, but rather a stimulus 
to those who have not yet discovered 
the treasury of the Old Testament 
library. Nevertheless, it is not too 
bold to say that many seasoned 
browsers and even lifelong students 
may find new light shed on familiar 
passages. 


Beek’s journey begins with the 


“Dawn”, travels from the patriarchal 
period to the Exodus from Egypt, 
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passes through the ages of the Judges, 
Kings and Propehts to the Exile and 
Return, and concludes with a final 
series of chapters on the Wisdom liter- 
ature, the songs of Israel, and on the 
wording of Holy Writ. Thus he pre- 
sents a generally historical outline, 
without being rigidly chronological. 

The author’s purpose has been to 
attract the interest of the general 
public toward the bible itself as 
meaningful today. He has used two 
literary devices to further this aim: 
references to contemporary experi- 
ences in post-war Holland which he 
shared with his original auditors, and 
colorful illustrations from present-day 
life in the Near East, as illuminating 
the ancient customs of Bible lands. He 
has, for example, compared the time 
in the wilderness with the sufferings 
of the people of Holland during the 
war: “We too can now think back on 
the last war as a time in which we 
grew in spirit, in which we lived more 
deeply and intensively and less self- 
ishly. Sometimes we long to live with 
just that intensity again. Similar feel- 
ings must have inspired the prophets 
when they idealised the journey 
through the desert, depicting it in 
the most romantic colours” (p. 69). 
Again, his brief but vivid description 
of the dreadful khamsin and the even 
more fearful heat that follows it 
lends color to Jonah’s complaint 
against his God (p. 165). In addition, 
he has made liberal use of the back- 
ground material from the literature 
of the Ancient Near East, which has 
proved so helpful for an understand- 
ing of the Old Testament. 

Since the author’s object was to 
direct his readers to the Bible rather 
than to studies on the Bible, he has 
avoided direct reference to critical 
questions, but without ignoring major 
problems in the text. Thus, he has 
distinguished parallel narratives, e.g. 
of the fall of Jericho (p. 85), but has 
never interposed a discussion of 
source-criticism. Considering his major 





purpose and audience, this is pro- 
bably judicious, even though it has 
made his task mere difficult at times 
than it need be. This is not to sug- 
gest that Dr. Beek has allowed his 
readers to remain unaware of the 
problems, but rather that he has on 
the whole succeeded in placing the 
Book before the problems—not an 
easy feat today. 

Every reader will of course have a 
few favorite chapters, and perhaps 
regret the enforced omission of cer- 
tain Biblical passages. This reviewer 
particularly appreciated the evalua- 
tion of the period of Persian rule, 
with its deceptive encouragement to 
Judaism, and the thoughtful treat- 
ment of such a difficult subject for 
Christian readers as the Book of 
Esther. Yet it is disappointing that 
there is no treatment of the legal 
material, which so often trips the 
reader at the very beginning of the 
Bible. The omission is particularly 
regrettable since the importance of 
this material for the study of the Old 
Testament as a whole is increasingly 
evident today. But perhaps Beek had 
considered the limitations as well as 
the “needs” of his readers .:nd decided 
that it would be better to concentrate 
on the narrative and poetic portions 
of the Bible. At any rate, he has 
drawn a most engaging map which 
should lead many to the treasure it- 
self. 

The book by the distinguished 
Professor of Systematics at the Boston 
University School. of Theology also 
attempts a journey through the Bible, 
seeking to interpret it for those 
churchgoers, especially young people, 
“who have never received its real 
message” (p. 7). It is divided into 
three parts: 1. From God, in answer 
to the question “where have. we come 
from?” 2. To God, or “where are we 
going?” and 3. With God, or “how?” 
Part 1 deals with the creation nar- 
ratives and the situation of human 
estrangement from the Creator, with 
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the prophetic proclamation of God’s 
holiness, and with the human need 
for salvation from evil, death and 
separation from God the Father. Part 
2 takes up the history of Israel lead- 
ing to the ministry of Christ as its 
fulfillment. The final section describes 
the work of the Holy Spirit as Coun- 
eslor and Guide in the present life of 
the Church. 

Dr. De Wolf has been more success 
ful in presenting his own approach 
to the Bible than in introducing the 
Bible to new readers. Despite a num- 
ber of incisive observations and sev- 
eral moving illustrations from his own 
recent experience as a missionary in 
Southern Rhodesia, the scandal and 
challenge of the Biblical message is 
rather obscured than illuminated by 
the author’s homiletical treatment. It 
is to be hoped that he has simply laid 
the foundations for a more thorough 
work to come. 

JARED JACKSON 


The Ancient Gods: The History and 
Diffusion of Religion in the Ancient 
Near East and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, BY E. O. JAMEs. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 359 pp., 
$7.50. 


The University of London’s Profes- 
sor Emeritus of the History of Reli- 
gion has undertaken the tremendous 
task of being the General Editor of 
a projected fifteen-volume series, The 
Putnam History of Religion. In addi- 
tion to that, he has written the first 
of the volumes to be published. It is 
a volume which, in the author’s own 
words, deals with religion’s “develop- 
ment and diffusion in the Near East, 
from Western Asia to India, and from 
North Africa and the eastern Medi- 
terranean to the Aegean and the 
Graeco-Roman world.” Archaeological- 
ly speaking, that is a lot of territory; 
and since E. O. James does speak ar- 
chaeologically, the contents of this 
book are as varied as the artifacts of 
all the ancient Near East. It seems 
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not unfair to add that one often imag- 
ines large portions of the book to be 
as dry as the sands from which those 
artifacts are drawn: but I do not find 
that a major disadvantage with this 
type of work. The book is well in- 
dexed, each of the ten chapters well 
outlined and prefaced, the notes and 
bibliography are extensive and prove 
the solidity of the material, and the 
illustrations (both plates and _ line 
drawings) are well chosen and very 
helpful to the reader. 

The first 75 pages are devoted to 
a survey of the emergence of civiliza- 
tion and of religion in the areas de- 
scribed above. Beginning with the 
earliest agricultural settlements, the 
development of the peoples of the re- 
gion is “traced,” with extensive use 
of the imaginative hypotheses still nec- 
essary for this period, into the better 
known periods of history. The arti- 
facts of the earliest periods are scant, 
and it seems unwise to conclude too 
much about the religion of a people 
from them, but James knows the ma- 
terial well and his guesses are as 
trustworthy as any. The third and 
following chapters make use of tex- 
tual material as well as other finds, 
and the student of the religions of 
these periods is on safer ground. This 
chapter discusses the widespread 
Mother-Goddess cults and their de- 
velopment, and prepares the way for 
the emergence of the correlary ideas 
of the sacral kingship, which is dis- 
cussed in the following chapter. From 
that point on, the subjects are treated 
more specifically: The Seasonal Fes- 
tivals, The Cult of the Dead, Cosmol- 
ogy, Divination, Astrology and Proph- 
ecy, The Gods and the Good Life, 
and The Development and Diffusion 
of Near Eastern Deities. 

The particular significance of this 
book does not lie in the mere discus- 
sion of these subjects, however. There 
is not much of the material that is 
new to students of ancient cults and 
religions; nor is there really adequate 
discussion of the subject matter—this 
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is prevented by the extensive geo- 
graphical coverage of the book. Of 
most importance to Jewish and Chris- 
tian readers is the ready comparison 
here made possible between Hebrew 
cultic institutions and procedures and 
those of adjacent areas and periods. 
This comparison is enhanced not only 
by the discussion of particular sub- 
jects in various geographical locales, 
but also by the extensive quotations 
from, or references to, the relevant an- 
cient texts. The reader who has long 
ago learned of the relationship, for 
example, that the Israelite Kingship 
had with the Egyptian, the Mesopo- 
tamian, the Ugaritic or Hittite imnsti- 
tutions, finds his former awareness in- 
tensified and to a great extent ampli-- 
fied when he is able to read brief re- 
views of the monarchical development 
in those areas in a single chapter. 
When the subject is one which re- 
ceives less emphasis today—as does the 
important field of divination, for ex- 
ample—the value of Dr. James’ book 
is of even greater significance to the 
general student of Old Testament 
times. 

In all, the general purpose of the 
book has been so well fulfilled by the 
author that the only criticism this re- 
viewer can offer is the one so typical 
of most of E. O. James’ works—so 
much is included in his anthropolog 
ical explanations that there is little 
room left for revelation as a possible 
factor in the development of religions. 
Other reviewers who are more quali- 
fied may object to certain of Dr. 
James’ generalizations on the basis of 
his observations and interpretarions, 
but I think that on the whole he is 
more conservative in that regard in 
this book than he has sometimes been 
in earlicr works. At any rate, the book 
ought to find its place on the shelves 
of all serious biblical students, as well 
as others who would greatly benefit 
from this view of the womb-world of 
today’s religions, scriptures and deity- 
concepts. 

JAMEs N. Woop 
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The Chosen People, BY OSBORNE 
Bootn, St. Louis, The Bethamy Press, 
1959. 264 pp., $4.00. 


According to the preface this book 
is written for the “average reader 
who would like to know something of 
the commonly accepted results of de- 
vout scholarship in the Old Testa- 
ment field.” To do this in some 260 
pages necessitates radical condensation 
of the history, religion, and literature 
of Israel, all of which are touched on, 
This is no easy job, but the author 
succeeds fairly well. In narrative style, 
a brief summary is given for each of 
the periods of Israel’s history up to 
the time of Christ, from the point of 
view of modern critical scholarship. 

Unfortunately there are two serious 
defects which limit the usefulness of 
the book. The author uses old mate- 
rials which have not been brou7ht 
to date by recent literature. For ex- 
ample, the word nabi is derived from 
the word “to rave,” neglecting studies 
by Junker and Rowley, available in 
Old Testament theologies, which in- 
terpret the word as “he who pro- 
claims” or “he who has been called.” 
The date for the fall of Jerusalem 
is given as 586, whereas it has been 
known since 1956 from the Nebuchad- 
nezzar Chronicle that the date is 587. 
The covenant between Yahweh and 
Israel is described as a “contract” 
which neglects the important work of 
Mendenhall who finds the prototype 
for the covenant not in an agreement 
between equals but in a treaty be- 
tween a great king and his vassal sub- 
jects. His treatment of the period of 
the Judges omits any mention of the 
amphictyonic organization and its im- 
portance for the cult. 

In addition to this, the book lacks 
theological orientation. The pre-his- 
tory of Genesis 1-11 is treated largely 
frora a literary and cultural point of 
view. The plagues of Egypt are ra- 
tionalized to explain how they might 
have come to be a part of the narra- 
tive, but nothing is said about the 
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struggle between Yahweh and the gods 
of Egypt. The conflict between Baal- 
ism and Yahwism in Israel is explained 
to the “average reader” by comparing 
it with the two-party system in the 
United States, where prosperity boosts 
the record of the party in power while 
depression brings it into disrepute. 
The Psalms are described simply as 
coming spontaneously out of the 
heart of the Psalmists. This is accu- 
rate enough for some, but ignores the 
cultic basis of so many of the Psalms. 
In fact, the cult is largely overlooked 
in the book. 

These defects are the more regret- 
table in view of the importance of 
this kind of presentation in_ brief 
compass for the non-technical reader. 

E. JoHN HAMLIN 


GOD’S HEALING LOVE 


A Doctor’s Casebook in the Light 
of the Bible, BY Paut Tournier. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1960. 256 
pp-, $3.50. 


This is a book written by the same 
author who penned the well received 
“The Meaning of Persons.” Paul 
Tournier has been a practicing phy- 
sician in Geneva, Switzerland since 
1928. He specializes in internal medi- 
cine; in his writings one also sees his 
strong psychiatric and religious con- 
victions. 

The book has four major parts. 
The first part is entitled “The Biblical 
Perspective.” Early in this section he 
states: “Any kind of illness raises 
questions of two quite distinct orders: 
firstly, scientific—questions concerning 
the nature of the maiady and _ its 
mechanism; diagnosis, aetiology, path- 
ogenesis; secondly, spiritual—questions 
concerning the deep meaning of the 
illness, its purpose. We may see, then, 
that every illness calls for two diag- 
noses: one scienitfic, nosological and 
causal, and the other spiritual, a diag- 
nosis of its meaning and purpose” (p. 


13). A little later on he avers: “Now, 
though science helps us to make the 
first diagnosis, it is of no use to us 
for the second. A doctor whose only 
preparation for his career is his sci- 
entific training will remain blind to 
the part played by spiritual problems 
in sickness, and powerless to sustain 
his patient in his efforts te resolve 
them” (p. 14). Throughout the firs! 
section he develops then the thought 
that a physician will be most success- 
ful if he is well acquainted with bib 
lical as well as scientific knowledge. 

Part II is entitled “The Problem 
of Magic.” Dr. Tournier strongly in- 
veighs against those who use the Bible 
in a magical way to solve problems, 
allay fears, etc.; nor does he feel that 
science fears, etc.; nor does he feel 
that science has done much to liber- 
ate man, saying: “In the first place, 
science most certainly does not free 
man from fear. Modern man is as 
full of fear as was his primitive an- 
cestor” (p. 101). He then documents 
this and similar theses. 

Part III is entitled 
Disease and Healing.” This section 
contains an interesting chapter en 
titled “Vitality” in which he presents 
a case of a patient of his, “the young- 
est daughter in a large family which 
the father found it difficult to sup- 
port” (p. 146). At one time she over- 
heard her father remark that she was 
unwanted; this caused her many emo- 
tional problems in later life. Dr. 
Tournier feels that science in a case 
like this cannot give much of an an- 
swer. He says: “The only answer is 
given by the Bible—that all life comes 
from God. Nothing gives such suffer- 
ers back their self-confidence and the 
feeling of their own infinite value 
better than the certainty that their 
life was willed by God, even if it is 
the fruit of some thoughtless sexual 
relationship between two strangers on 
a drunken night out. Their child is 
also a child of God; he does not owe 
his life only to his parents, but also 
to God, who imparts His own crea- 
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tive power to men; Jesus Christ died 
for him too; he is even the object of 
that special concern with which God 
favors the wretched; and the love he 
may find in a psychotherapist, even 
in a non-Christian one, will be the 
essential factor in his cure, for that 
love will be the reflection of the love 
which God has for him” (p. 147). 
The final section, a very short one, 
is entitled: “The Choice.” This is a 
synopsis of much of the previous part 
of the book in which he points out 
that by following biblical precepts 
man finds power and might to aid 
him in good and in bad times. 
This is an interesting and worth- 
while book. It contains many case his- 
tories. Originally written in French, 
the translation seems to be adequate. 
The author’s knowledge of the Bible 
is very extensive; Bible passages and 
quotations are found on almost every 
page. Many of his biblical conclusions 
will be objected to by some. How- 
ever, the Minister will find “a wealth 
of help in pastoral counselling and 
preaching” as the “dust jacket” avers. 
WALTER J. BAEPLER 


Church Music and Theology, BY 
Eric Rout.ey. Philadelphia, Muhlen- 
berg Press. 110 pp., $2.25. 


The author of this compact book 
has sought to blend the insights of 
theology and church music into a 
compatible relationship, recognizing 
the herculean task in such an attempt 
since the task presupposes a_ basis 
understanding of both fields. He in- 
itially confesses his lack of knowledge 
in both disciplines and suggests the 
lines along which theological discus- 
sion and criticism of church music 
should proceed. This reviewer espe- 
cially appreciates the book because of 
its forward stride across the contem- 
porary abyss between church music 
and theology. Even though the author 
evinces a special lack of knowledge in 
the field of music, his theological in- 
sights which are used to interpret 
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church music reveal a compassionate 
attitude on the part of this minister 
for the church musician. He is aware 
that the minister and church musi- 
cian are co-workers in the Body as 
interpreters of the Word — whether 
spoken or sung; and as soon as both 
recognize this relationship, the wor- 
ship services can be more conducive 
to worship. Theology can remain the 
queen of the arts, and church music 
can accompany it royally in the service 
of worship. 

After suggesting that grace in theol- 
ogy has a counterpart in the principle 
of restraint in the arts, he asserts that 
beauty is a by-product in a theology 
of grace, music, and ancillary arts. 
Self-restraint and self-renunciation can 
produce music which is universally 
significant and “beautiful.” These 
qualities enabled Bach to produce the 
kind of music that is the epitome of 
beauty, a music that simultaneously 
depicts reality through the human 
perspective and transcends that per- 
spective as it participates in a greater 
Reality. For these reasons Stainer’s 
Crucifixion and Father Geoffrey Beau- 
mont’s Folk Mass are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. In the 
former instance the libretto is hack- 
neyed and trite; and in the latter case 
the lyrics are, at best, only third-rate 
and outmoded jazz. Both of these 
efforts in church music have mis- 
represented the Gospel in their senti- 
mental theology and faulty harmonic 
settings, neither of which is correlative 
to the life and passion of Jesus Christ. 
In order to avoid such insipid music 
within the church, the author pleads 
for a fruitful partnership between the 
minister and musician as each glorifies 
God through his own creative field 
and then cooperatively through both 
fields within the Body of Christ. 

Although there are obvious gaps of 
knowledge in this book, the author’s 
basic intention, that it should furnish 
prolegomena for theological discussion 
and criticism of church music, is ful- 
filled. 

JouNn REED CRAWFORD 
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Ground Plan of the Bible, By Otro 
Weser. Translated by Harold Knight. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1959. 221 pp., $3.95. 


This succinct volume is designed as 
a guide to understanding the Bible. 
Its thrust is primarily theological and, 
by extension, expository, although 
cirtical issues are not neglected. 

Two introductory chapters discuss 
the essential character and the origin 
and formation of Scripture. Part I 
commences with a section on the Old 
Testament in general, followed by a 
superb little essay on Genesis 1-11. 
Ilighlights of Israel’s pilgrimage are 
discussed in historical sequence, from 
Genesis to the Wisdom Literature. 

More thorough is Part II on the 
New Testament. Noteworthy is a 
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somewhat detailed analysis of Mark 
with shorter commentaries on the 
other gospels. Three chapters are de- 
voted to Paul: One concentrates on 
Philippians as containing “in a spe- 
cially profound and interior way” (p. 
159) the various facets of this apostle’s 
life and work. For a more penetrating 
study of doctrine, Romans is chosen; 
reminiscent of Karl Barth’s commen- 
tary, this section is remarkably clear 
and amazingly compact. A survey of 
the remaining Pauline literature in- 
cludes both Ephesians and the Pas- 
toral Epistles, whose Pauline author- 
ship is said to be “no more than 
questionable” (p. 199). The book con- 
cludes with a chapter on the later NT 
writings, plus a “Chronological Table 
of Biblical Events.” 

Obviously the scope of this work 
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is vast. While one might descry cer- 
tain omissions and dispute some 
points, let it be said that Professor 
Weber has witnessed admirably to 
the major themes and underlying 
unity of Scripture. With many specific 
biblical references, he has avoided the 
pitfalls of over-simplification and of 
vague generalities. For the beginning 
student, here is a valuable handbook; 
for the more advanced student, a re- 
freshing review. 

PHYLLIS TRIBLE 


History of Religion in the United 
States, BY CLIFTON E. OLMSTEAD. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1960. 628 pp., $10.00 


One of the embarrassing conclusions 
to which a student of American Chris- 
tianity—whether Catholic or Protestant 
—must come is that the most percep- 
tive studies of our own religious her- 
itage often come from European be- 
lievers (James Bryce, Alexis de Toc- 
queville, W. A. Visser’t Hooft); or 
from eminent secular scholars (Perry 
Miller, Henry F. May, Arthur H. 
Schlesinger, Jr.). Distressed by the 
paucity of responsible scholarship the 
student begins to ask himself if the 
American Christian churches really 
care about their own heritage at all? 

To be sure Phillip Schaaf and Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet were prophets cry- 
ing in the academic wilderness. Their 
pioneer work was impressive. Signifi- 
cant specialized studies and mono- 
graphs have been increasing. But it 
is no discredit to many helpful vol- 
umes in the field to say that since 
Sweet’s Story of Religion in America 
(revised several times) we have had 
no survey of the entire four-hundred- 
year period until this fall when Pro- 
fessor Clifton E. Olmstead of George 
Washington University produced his 
History of Religion in the United 
States. 

Olmstead has not been coerced by 
the economic determinists (Parrington 
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and: Commager); nor has he stood in 
awe of Turner's ‘frontier thesis’ (W. 
W. Sweet); nor has he been handi- 
capped .by an over-emphasis upon a 
sociological determinism (H. Richard 
Niebuhr in his Social Sources of De- 
nominationalism). Here is a careful 
balance between denominational his- 
tory on one hand, and the political- 
cultural criscs of each period on the 
other; between the sociological fac- 
tors of a period, and its sometimes 
vigorous theological thrust. It is this 
responsible theological maturity in 
Olmstead’s volume which is probably 
its major distinction. The author's 
disciplined summaries of the thought 
of Jonathan Edwards, Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich, for example, are first- 
rate: 


The heart of religion for Tillich 
is the Biblical message of justifi- 
cation by faith, the paradox that 
sinful man is accepted by God as 
if he were righteous. With the real- 
ization that God has accepted him 
as he is, man can overcome his 
feelings of guilt and anxiety and 
his pretentiousness and can con- 
front the ambiguities of life without 
rationalizing them away. Through 
faith he is freed from himself and 
grasped by a power greater than 
his own. Protestantism must bear 
witness to this free grace of God 
which points men beyond them- 
selves and must protest against any 
heteronomous inclination to place 
either dogma or the church in the 
place of God (pp. 577, 578). 


Another valuable aspect of Olm- 
stead’s book is his understanding of 
Roman Catholicism. His careful treat- 
ment of the Spanish and French Mis- 
sions (ch. 2); his sympathetic tracing 
of the growth of the Roman Church 
in the 19th century (chs. 11 and 16); 
his portrayal of significant Catholic 
leaders like Junipero Serra, Cardinal 
Gibbons and Pierre-Jean De Smet; 
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and his irenic handling of less-impor- 
tant but nevertheless often-negiected 
19th century converts from Protestant- 
ism: Orestes Brownson and Isaac 
Hecker—shows careful attention to re- 
cent scholarship. 

When History of Religion in the 
United States deals with highly vola- 
tile issues like the Shakers, the Mor- 
mons, Spiritualism and Christian Sci- 
ence, here again the book is to be 
commended for its sanity and irenic 
approach. At the same time Olmstead 
is writing a critical work and he does 
not hesitate to disclose evidence of 
the banal or the esoteric. 

Olmstead’s virtues of inclusiveness 
and balance, however, over-reach 
themselves. In one volume one can do 
only so much. Page after page is bur- 
dened with detail (a principle can be 
indicated without illustrations from a 
dozen 17th century Virginia parishes). 
Dozens of names are sometimes used 
when one or two would be adequate. 
Much of the elaboration of factual 
detail could have been placed either 
in foot-notes or omitted entirely. 

But there are even more basic mat- 
ters of orientation. In a highly-plural- 
istic society, is the denominational 
motif the most significant? Are there 
not major trends, especially in the lat- 
ter 18th century and certainly the 19th 
century where denominational partici- 
pation can be used more accurately 
as illustrations of the larger move- 
ment? Can one limit the most signifi- 
cant enterprise of its kind the Amer- 
ican people have ever known, the 
American Home Missionary Society, 
to a minor role? Can one, in fairness 
to the evidence, largely ignore the 
home mission work of the Methodists, 
since it was obviously so determina- 
tive on the frontier? Can one give so 
insignificant a place in the book to 
Judaism and still call the volume a 
‘history of Religion in the United 
States’? Can one ignore both in the 
text and in the bibliography intellec- 
tual and social historians like de Toc- 
queville, Bryce, Commager, Gabriel 














and Curti? Can one devote so meagre 
a space to Transcendentalism in terms 
of both the stature of the men in- 
volved and their continuing influence 
in our culture? Can one deal with 
the problem of religion and culture 
and ignore’ the thesis of Will Her- 
berg’s Protestant-Caholic-Jew (there is 
one reference to the book but com- 
pletely out of context of Herberg’s 
major thrust)? Can one largely avoid, 
as this book does, the relation between 
religion and the arts, especially in 
such fundamental areas as architec- 
ture and hymnody? (A dozen pages 
of photographs would have greatly 
enhanced the text itself, and added 
to the readability of a volume obvious- 
ly designed for college and university 
students.) 

Beyond these major limitations this 
reviewer has listed 21 errors of his- 
torical fact in the text! In the ‘Sug- 
gestions for Additional Reading’ the 
aim is clearly for the undergraduate: 
secondary works consistently get the 
nod over primary sources or even 
scholarly articles. The writing is un 
even in quality. 

Olmstead’s chapter introductions and 
summaries, however, sometimes abound 
in cogent analysis set in forceful 
prose: 


To the representative American 
churchgoer during the decades im- 
mediately following the Civil War, 
religion was first and foremost a 
matter of integrity and respectabil- 
ity. He might be careless in his 
orthodoxy, slovenly in his worship, 
and indifferent in his attitude to- 
ward social ills; but he was anxious 
not to be denied a reputation for 
piety, charity, and unimpeachable 
conduct. He wore his religion much 
as he did his Prince Albert coat; 
it was a thing of pride, a symbol 
of status pointing to his dignity as 
a man. In theory he knew himself 
to be a sinner for this was the pro- 
nouncement of orthodoxy, but he 
never allowed formality to stand 
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in the way of practice. Orthodoxy 
was his profession; activism was his 
life. If the two elements suffered 
from incompatibility this did not 
concern him, for logic was not his 
forte (p. 446). 


The real hope among those who be- 
lieve that God has not left himself 
without witness—even in the United 
States—is that this comprehensive 
work by Dr. Olmstead will activate 
numerous college and _ university 
courses in American religion; will en- 
courage far more graduate work in 
this area where a wealth of material 
awaits investigation; and will encour- 
age theological schools to keep pace 
with the secular graduate schools in 
American studies. Olmstead under- 
stands the nature of the materials with 
which he is working, and yet sees the 
relativities of history so clearly that 
he can close his volume with these 
trenchant lines: 


These concerned individuals 
cannot identify America with the 
kingdom of God, but they trust 
that in spite of human fallibility 
they can work for its coming. Thus 
they look for a world which is not 
yet but which can be, and in loyal 
devotion to its appearing they 
make ready for the next brave step 
into the unknown (p. 593). 
HARLAND E. Hocur 


Our Heavenly Father, by HELMuT 
THIELICKE. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1960. 157 pp. $3.00. 


John Doberstein has done the Eng- 
lish-speaking world a favor in trans- 
lating another of Helmut Thielicke’s 
books of sermons. The publication in 
English of THE WAITING FATHER 
produced the type of response which 
encouraged the translator to proceed 
with the translation of this series of 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 

The sermons were preached in 
Stuttgart during the days of air raids, 
the defeat of Germany and the be- 
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ginning of the occupation. The sermon 
on “Thy Kingdom Come,” for exam- 
ple, was preached in the choir of the 
Church of the Hospitallers after the 
church had been reduced to ruins by 
bombs; and the sermon, “Thy Will 
Be Done,” was interrupted by an air 
raid after which the church was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Thielicke has a rare ability to de- 
scribe the tragic state of meaningless- 
ness of modern man without a Father. 
In these descriptions he draws freely 
from the despair of European exis- 
tentialists; yet his descriptions do not 
end there; rather in each sermon, he 
points beyond despair to the realistic 
optimism of the Christian faith. Re- 
alistic enough to repudiate utopia- 
nism, this preacher still was able in 
the crises connected with the close of 
the second world war to sound an 
eschatological note of hvpefulness dur- 
ing a period of intense personal and 
social suffering. 

The book is not only a description 
of man’s predicament and his search 
for meaning but contains strong kery- 
gmatic emphases based on a clear 
Christology. The answers to man’s 
deepest needs are to be found, ac- 
cording to the author, in a proper 
understanding of the Lord’s Prayer. 

At a few points the author departs 
from the original meaning of the 
prayer. In the sermon on “Hallowed 
Be Thy Name,” for example, he reads 
a doctrine of the atonement into this 
Jewish phrase which perhaps was not 
mearit in the prayer taught by Jesus. 
Poor exegesis, however, is not common 
in the book. 

In the sermon, “Give Us This Day 
Our Daily Bread,” he expresses some 
ideas about the inherent materialism 
of Christianity which are not unlike 
similar views held by William Tem- 
ple and which were a healthy cor- 
rective to the apocalypticism into 


which he could have slipped during 
the trying days in which the sermon 
was preached. 
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A very human element of the book 
is that there is more criticism of the 
Nazi regime in the sermons that were 
preached after the occupation by the 
Allies than there was in the sermons 
which preceded that occupation. 

The author has an ecumenical and 
timeless quality in his preaching that 
will make this book of sermons uni- 
versal in its appeal. Two provincial 
qualities of the book add to its read- 
ability. He popularizes the best of 
recent European theology, and he 
presents a German pastor’s view of 
the terribleness of war during a period 
when he and his congregation were 
living through some of that terrible- 
ness. 

Homiletically the sermons are very 
heavy with few illustrations and in- 
volved, abstract sentences. These ser- 
mons will be read with appreciation 
by theological students, ministers, and 
informed laymen; yet, Helmut Thie- 
licke would not be a popular preacher 
in the United States. During these 
days of abundance of froth from the 
pulpit, perhaps that is one of the 
finest compliments that could be paid 
him and his book. 

THOMAS P. SLAVENS 


A CONTEMPORARY STUDY OF 
THE ATONEMENT 


The Atonement and the Sacra- 
ments, BY ROBERT S. PAUL. New York 
and Nashville, Abington Press, 1960, 
396 pp., $6.50. 


Robert Paul, Waldo Professor of 
Church History at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, is a theologian who is 
not afraid to think for himself! This 
is evident in his study of the Atone- 
ment. It is a very rare occurrence 
these days for an American to write 
on this topic, which somehow seems 
reserved for the British (of the mid- 
nineteenth century!). Part of the rea- 
son for Paul’s treatment of this sub- 
ject may be due to the fact that he 








is an Englishman (of the mid-twen- 
tieth century), educated at Oxford, 
who for ten years was pastor of Con- 
gregational churches in Great Britain. 

Paul deals with the Atonement in 
such a way that it becomes the cen- 
tral doctrine of Protestant theology. 
“The purpose of this study,” the au- 
thor says, “is to help in the Church's 
task of communicating the gospel by 
reviewing what the Atonement has 
meant and can mean to the Church 
herself. . . . Only by constantly reas- 
sessing in each generation the mean- 
ing of the work of Christ for her own 
salvation can the Church equip her- 
self for the task of interpreting that 
same gospel to the world.” The 
Church’s ultimate problem, believes 
Paul, is the problem of apologetics, 
“of finding the basis whereby Chris- 
tian and non-Christian can speak the 
same language to each other so that 
the world in which the Church is 
placed will at least understand what 
is being said in Christ’s name.” Paul 
is insistent that the Church under- 
stand the Gospel “committed to her 
charge,” before she attempts the job 
of telling the world about it. Paul's 
lucidity of presentation, and his use 
of plain English make the book easy 
to read (and understand). This should 
in itself inform the contemporary 
apologist that this might after all be 
part of the secret of theological com- 
munication. 

Though Paul does not suggest in- 
debtedness to Nygren and Aulen and 
others of the Swedish Lundensian 
school of the 30’s and 40’s, what in 
essence he is doing is searching for 
the central “motif” of what the Chris- 
tian Church has been saying about 
the Atonement through the centuries. 
Paul has mastered his sources, and 
demonstrates this in his two major 
historical sections: The Legacy from 
the Ancient World (dealing with the 
Fathers, Anselm and his successors, 
and the Reformers and their follow- 
ers); Disputes about the Inheritance 
(in which are treated the major theo- 
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logical controversies of the nineteenth 
century, involving such figures as Mc- 
Leod Campbell, Horace Bushnell, R. 
C. Moberly, H. Rashdall, R. Franks, 
Robert Dale, James Denney, John 
Caird, and P. T. Forsyth, as well as 
a discussion of present trends, includ- 
ing the contributions of Aulen, D. 
Baillie, Emil Brunner, and Vincent 
Taylor). It is not, however, these pure- 
ly expository sections which make the 
book uniquely valuable (although the 
reader does now have in cogent, if not 
capsule, form, the thinking of the 
church throughout the centuries on 
the doctrine of the Atonement). It is 
rather the insertion of a number of 
refreshing and suggestive theological 
ideas into the historical material 
which makes Paul’s book a distinctive 
contribution to present-day theologi- 
cal discussion. For instance, when 
Paul speaks about the authority of 
the Bible (in the section on the “neo- 
Abelardians”), he says: 


Protestant Christianity must face 
the fact that just as the Reforma- 
tion took the Bible out of the ex- 
clusive control of clerical scholars 
and gave it to the people, so the 
effects of Liberal biblical criticism 
have been to take the Bible out 
of the hands of ordinary Christians 
and put it back into the control 
of the scholar. In honesty we may 
not be able to return to the naive 
fundamentalism of our fathers, but 
we must ask ourselves how we can 
put the Bible back into the hands 
of those who sit in our pews with 
the full confidence that they will 
get its central message of God's re- 
deeming grace in Christ. 


Or again, when he speaks about the 
different emphases in theology: 


For those whose theology centers 
in Atonement, the figure on the 
Cross is central, and it is primarily 
a figure of shame, suffering, and 
complete sacrifice. . For those 
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whose theology centers in Incarna- 
tion, and the figure in the crib is 
primarily that of the Innocent 
Babe, born of the Holy Spirit and 
a spotless Mother. - At Beth- 
lehem the accent is primarly upon 
God’s presence among us—Emman- 
uel, “God with us’—rather than 
upon God’s decisive action. On the 
Cross the accent is upon his re- 
deeming action, which only at the 
Resurrection is revealed as_ the 
proof of his sinless presence among 
us. 


He is impressed by the fact that a 
discussion of the Atonement will bring 
different denominations together: 


. in the theological studies of 
a Lutheran like Aulen, an Anglican 
like Bishop Hicks, and a Method- 
ist like Vincent Taylor, we see the 
truth of this being made manifest. 
They simply underline the fact 
that in striving to reach the heart 
of the Atonement, we find our- 
selves worshiping at the same 
place, eating the same Bread, and 
drinking from the same Cup. 


The third section of Paul’s book is 
entitled Treasure in Earthen Vessels. 
It is the least satisfying part of the 
Hook. First of all, it is too short, con- 
taining only ninety pages of a large 
book on a topic of such magnitude 
as the doctrine of the Atonement in 
relation to the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Secondly, too 
much space is given to a discussion 
of the origins of Baptism, which gives 
the impression that the author's in- 
tention was to do with Baptism what 
he had already spent 300 pages doing 
on the Atonement. Thirdly, the dis- 
cussion of the relationship between 
the Atonement and the Eucharist 
hardly gets off the ground, and one 
wonders whether Paul decided that he 
had written enough and just stopped. 
Despite these deficiencies, the third 
section is filled with valuable mate- 
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rial for present-day discussions in the 
areas of apologetics, worship, and 
ecumenics. 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON 


THE RELATION OF TRUTH 
AND POWER 


Constantine and Religious Liberty, 
BY HERMANN Doerries. Translated by 
Roland H. Bainton. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1960. 141 pp., $4.00. 


The Terry Lectures, according to a 
note in the back of this volume, were 
founded for the “assimilation and in- 
terpretation of that which has been 
or shall be hereafter discovered, and 
its implication to human welfare.” In 
the latest of these lectures Professor 
Doerries of the University of Géttin- 
gen has drawn upon his two earlier 
studies of Constantine (1954 and 1958, 
neither translated) to present what he 
holds to be the emperor's peculiar in- 
sight into the nature of religion and 
to suggest what this insight has to say 
to contemporary understanding of tol- 
erance. 

The historical thesis of the book, 
and a fascinating one it is, is that 
Constantine’s decree of 324 (as distinct 
from the so-called Edict of Milan, 313) 
represented a momentary perception 
which constituted a clear break with 
previous imperial religious policy and, 
when lost, furnished the foundation 
for later Christian intolerance in the 
Roman Empire, throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages, and during the Reformation. 

The previous Roman religious pol- 
icy with which Constantine broke had 
two characteristics. In the first place, 
it was syncretistic. The idea behind 
this, one might infer, was that each 
cult with its gold could make a contri- 
bution to the well-being of the empire, 
symbolized by the imperial. cult. Thus 
freedom was accorded foreign cults, 
contingent upon the acceptance of em- 
peror worship.’ Professor Doerries sees 

- the recession of persecution by Gale- 


rius in 311 and even the Edict of 
Milan within the context of this pol- 
icy: Christianity was one of several 
cults which could contribute to the 
religious base of the empire. With this 
principle Constantine in 324 broke. 
Now it was Christianity alone which 
could furnish the religious base of the 
empire. It represented the truth, and 
the emperor denied that paganism had 
anything to offer. If one asks why then 
the ruler did tolerate the Roman cults, 
the answer lies in his second departure 
from earlier policy. The second prin- 
ciple of religious policy before Con- 
stantine was that emperor worship 
required only the external act of sacri- 
fice. What one thought or believed lay 
outside the demands of Roman policy. 
Here again the emperor departed from 
his predecessors, for he saw that reli- 
gious devotion involved, so to speak, 
the whole man. True devotion must 
be willing devotion, welling up from 
a man’s thoughts and beliefs. This 
view, while by no means original with 
Constantine (it had been, for example 
the basis of Tertullian’s plea for toler- 
ance toward the Christians), Professor 
Doerries claims, was the emperor's dis- 
tinctive insight into the nature of 
religion. And it was this insight which 
formed the foundation of Constan- 
tine’s policy of religious tolerance. He 
granted tolerance to the heathen, not 
because he felt they were in any way 
right nor because he did not wish 
them to change, but because he saw 
the very nature of truth to require 
willingness, and willingness by defini- 
tion excluded coercion. “The battle 
for deathlessness requires willing re- 
cruits,” states the 324 decree. ‘Coer- 
cion is of no avail.” And the author 
attempts to show that to this insight 
rooted in the emperor’s own experi- 
ence prior to 312, Constantine re- 
mained true in his dealings with 
those outside the Church, as well as 
the schismatics (the Donatists) and 
the heretics (the Arians) within it. 
Constantine’s policy became cor- 
rupted in subsequent history, to pro- 
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vide the far more incisive Christian 
intolerance of the later empire, the 
Middle Ages, and the Reformation. It 
is possible, though Professor Doerries 
is by no means certain, that Julian 
retained Constantine’s religious in- 
sight, even though he saw the Roman 
cult rather than Christianity as the 
religious foundation of the empire. In 
any case, Constantine’s sons, and later, 
more significantly, Theodosius, fol- 
lowed Constantine in positing Chris- 
tianity as the sole religion and in 
understanding devotion to involve the 
whole man, but lost his insight into 
the necessary relation cf truth and 
freedom. Consequently they instigated 
a Christian intolerance more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching than any- 
thing the heathen emperors conceived. 
And it was this policy, robbed of 
Constantine’s perception that true de- 
votion must be willing devotion, and 
as stated in the Codex Theodosianus, 
which was the basis for religious legis- 
lation in the Byzantine and Holy 
Roman empires, as well as for church- 
state relations in Zwingli’s Ziirich. 
Such, in brief, is Professor Doerries’ 
thesis as to the peculiar insight of 
Constantine into the nature of reli- 
gion, and its disintegration into a 
more thorough-going Christian intoler- 
ance in the later empire, the Middle 
Ages, and the Reformation. In loyalty 
to the stated purpose of the Terry 
Lectures, the author then attempts to 
suggest “its implication to human wel- 
fare.” What has Constantine to say to 
us? Two things, it would appear. First, 
Constantine reminds us that truth 
knows no adherence which is not will- 
ing devotion, and for this reason error 
must be given toleration, and never 
suppressed. Force can be used by the 
state only to meet force, but never to 
compel conversions to truth. Second 
he reminds us that tolerance is how- 
ever a means and not an end in itself. 
The end for which tolerance is the 
means is truth, conceived in an abso- 
lute sense. Truth is not relative nor 
passive nor decadent, but aggressive, 
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always seeking the conversion of those 
who stand outside its pale. And it is 
only as the necessary setting for willing 
devotion to truth that tolerance has a 
function. Otherwise it gives birth to 
relativism, tends to slip into intoler- 
ance of intolerance, and to become 
itself an intolerant position. This, 
Professor Doerries suggests, is always 
the dilemma of modern—as distinct 
from Constantinian—tolerance. 

The question to be raised at this 
point, it seems to this reviewer, is 
whether these reminders from the first 
Byzantine emperor are relevant. The 
relevance of Constantine’s religious 
insight, it would appear, depends 
upon the understanding of truth held 
by the societies to which it might be 
addressed. His perception that true 
devotion requires willing devotion, and 
thus demands tolerance of error pend- 
ing such conversion, is consistent, for 
example, with the Roman Catholic 
understanding of truth. It might then 
recall an intolerant Roman Catholic 
regime or society to a view of religious 
tolerar:ce which does not suffer from 
modern relativism. It is striking that 
something akin to this whole point of 
view is being advanced in certain Ro- 
man Catholic circles since the advent 
of John XXIII. On the other hand, 
is there anything in the philosophy 
of contemporary materialism which 
could accept, or even admit, the dis- 
tinction between inner and outward 
devotion? Does materialistic philoso- 
phy concern itself with the motivation 
of obedience? It would seem that Con- 
stantine’s religious insight that true de- 
votion requires willing devotion would 
have little or nothing to say to a 
communistic regime or’ society. Finally, 
there is the pluralistic culture in 
which we live. Professor Doerries ques- 
tions the assumption that tolerance 
based upon pluralism is superior to 
Constantine’s tolerance. But has not 
history shown us that it is percisely 
the emperor’s type of tolerance which 
Slips into the most thorough-going 
intolerance? The author himself notes 
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view from the twentieth century... 


__ CHRIST AND HUMAN VALUES 


by A. C. Reid. 


Cutting through the easy assumptions of 
the modern secular mind—the faith that 
science, business, or some other human 
achievement can meet man’s needs—Reid 


oe points to Jesus Christ as God’s revelation 
aii and man’s power for living. Stimulating 
eld chapters on faith, moral confusion, free- 
a dom, responsibility, and education call 
ail Christians to live up to the potentialities of 
nd- commitment to Christ. Vigorous in both 
for thought and style, Christ and Human 
olic ae . J . 

aa Values is inspirational reading with some 
olic meat to it. $2.50 





a graphic picture of Paul... 


PAUL AND iilS LETTERS 


by J. Winston Pearce. 


Lively, accurate, and altogether fasci- 
nating. In the first chapter Paul tells his 
dramatic life story in first person. Suc- 
ceeding chapters deal with the epistles, ex- 
pounding their basic themes rather than 
interpreting each verse or paragraph. This 
is Bible study in a new dimension, showing 
the warm, informal touch of a skilled 
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Augustine, but he might have marked 
the somewhat more tragic case of 
Luther. To this writer it would seem 
safer to reside in a tolerance conse- 
quent upon the social and economic 
pluralism of our day, than in a toler- 
ance which rests upoh the religious 
sensitivity of the ruling party. 

For all its brevity, this is an entic- 
ing historical study which raises again 
—in a time when it is a vital issue— 
the question of the relation of truth 
and power. 

FARLEY W. SNELL 


The Hinge of History, BY CarL 
MICcHALSON. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1959. 256 pp., $3.95. 


Professor Michalson declares in his 
preface that he has attempted “to say 
what it means that Christianity is 
historical.” This explanation proceeds 
by means of distinguishing and relat- 
ing four different dimensions of his- 
tory. World history and Biblical history 
are considered necessary for theology, 
yet they constitute the outer dimen- 
sions of history which are “unproduc- 
tive of Christian faith” (p. 47). Exist- 
ential history reveals the “cracks in 
things” and radical human freedom 
in a way such that it serves as a pro- 
legomena to eschatological history. For 
eschatological history is a revelatory 
history which is created in Christ and 
reveals meaning at the point where 
existential history has revealed only 
meaninglessness. 

Unfortunately, the execution of this 
enterprise is not commensurate with 
the lofty aim. For one thing, the au- 
thor’s style is not really suited to the 
nature of his subject matter. His dis- 
course proceeds by way of declarative 
sentences, often ambiguous in mean- 
ing and frequently discontinuous with 
those which precede and those which 
follow. Perhaps this style is intended 
to reinforce the sense of “the cracks 
in things” and toe create an aura of 
aphoristic mystery. My objection to 
these features of style is not their 
poetic or imagic character, but the 
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fact that together they do not con- 
stitute an intrinsic logic of develop- 
ing thought. Stylistically, the book 
seems to be based on the premise that 
philosophy is simply “a hospital for 
wrecked poets” (p. 105). But it rather 
appears that the ideas are here ex- 
hibited in the carriage of rhythm be- 
cause they cannot walk by themselves. 

To sustain this charge, it is neces- 
sary to point out some fundamental 
inadequacies of the thought of this 
book. Consider, for instance, the con- 
cept of “existential history.” This 
concept involves an inner sense of 
history which vividly experiences the 
incoherences of life and is acutely 
aware of discontinuities. “Existential 
history is a history of the pockets of 
meaninglessness which threaten the 
hope for an ultimately meaningful 
world” (p. 121). But how is a paratac- 
tic structure of existential history 
possible? One need not at all deny 
Dilthey’s conviction that metaphysical 
systems are historically conditioned to 
see that some element of meta-his- 
torical transcendence is necessary for 
historical interpretation. You cannot 
move beyond the solipsism of the pres- 
ent moment unless you can legiti- 
mately appeal to some general prin- 
ciple in terms of which the movement 
of interpretation can be made. Is the 
very concept of “existential history” 
not a confused one, in the sense that 
a “history” presupposes some principle 
of universality which “existence” can- 
not fully account for? 

The point is that Michalson no- 
where faces this issue clearly and 
directly. And the reader can only dis- 
cern how the author might seek to 
resolve this problem from a few frag- 
mentary hints. One such suggestion 
is of a quasi-ontological character. 
Since “existentialism announces that 
without God nothing is possible,” it 
is legitimate to speak of “possible” 
as the kind of reality God is. “It is 
the being which is the very power of 
being, conferring on all reality its 
possibility” (p. 130). But this idea is 
stated and not developed. Michalson 
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does not show how the concept of 
das Mogliche might be related either 
to a metaphysics of time or to histor- 
ical reason so as to illumine the con- 
cept of “existential history.” 

Perhaps one reason for this is that 
Michalson’s interest is not really the 
problem of an “existential history” 
after all, but is rather in eschatol- 
ogical history. Since there is a leap 
from existential to eschatological his- 
tory, a “distance spanned by Christ” 
(p. 149), the author eschews exist- 
ential metaphysics for eschatological 
theology. Indeed, in this new eschato- 
logical history, “God is God,” and 
“all predication beyond that = ir- 
reversible ontological structure takes 
on the aspect of a subjective valuing 
of God” (pp. 167-168). The answer to 
existence, in Michalson’s correlation, 
is the self-authenticating reality of 
eschatological history. But from the 
standpoint of “existential history” it 
is hard to see how this eschatological 
history is more than another in- 
authentic attempt to overcome the 
world’s _ essential §meaninglessness. 
When we are told that “chronological 
successive time is a cultural invention, 
a febrile epiphenomenon,” that “Christ 
does not enter that time,” and that it 
“is part of his humiliation, but only 
an accidental part” (p. 187), any phe- 
nomenological and existential interest 
the author has, has been severely 
repressed. But if eschatological his- 
tory “is the time of history where all 
our petty times resolve in wholeness” 
and the time when “Christ enters” to 
set “within our reach the hope that 
never terminates because it terminates 
our hopelessness” (p. 188), then it has 
become a theological substitute for a 
concept of world history. Here all the 
problems connected with the philos- 
ophy of history reappear and cry for 
consideration—unless, of course, you 
take the view that having a “theol- 
ogical standpoint” relieves you of the 
obligations of philosophical discipline. 

The problems of the philosophy 
and theology of history, the meta- 
physics of time, being and God, the 


relation between theology and philos- 
ophy, and the character of existential 
concepts are exceedingly complex and 
difficult. We are well advised to ap- 
propriate Nietzsche’s dictum that we 
should attempt to remember only as 
much as we can digest. 

KENNETH THOMPSON, JR. 


THANKFUL LIVING—WORSHIP 
AND THE WORLD 


The Eucharist and Liturgical Re- 
newal, EpITED BY MAssEY H. SHEPHERD, 
Jr. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 146 pp. $3.00. 


The question might well be raised 
why a book so apparently limited in 
appeal as the one under consideration 
should be given space for a review in 
a publication with so wide a cross- 
section of readers. The Eucharist and 
Liturgical Renewal is the product of 
a symposium conducted for Episcopal 
clergy and laity in San Antonio, 
Texas, in November 1959. As the title 
suggests, the theme of the conference 
was built around the central service 
of The Book of Common Prayer; and 
with one exception, the contributors 
are all prominent Anglicans. Why, 
then, should it hold interest for any- 
one, with the possible exception of 
liturgiologists, outside the Episcopal 
Church? 

An answer to the question points 
to a contribution that the Anglican 
tradition has to make to the ecumeni- 
cal Church, which if not unique is 
still significant for filling a gap that 
might otherwise be left vacant and 
for stimulating creative activity in a 
vitally important area. In the past 
century, the Liturgical Movement has 
reached out to embrace nearly all of 
Christendom; yet its comprehensive- 
ness has found little common ground 
in any real meeting of minds, usual- 
ly from lack of agreement as to just 
what the movement ought to be do- 
ing. Roman Catholic scholars, to 
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whom a great debt of gratitude is 
owed for having taken the initial 
steps, are inevitably hampered from 
having very much to say to Protestant- 
ism by the remoteness of the tradition 
within which they move. Mass in the 
vernacular is hardly a living issue for 
Evangelicals. On the other hand, much 
of the discussion of liturgical devel- 
opments among the Free Churches 
seems to be consigned to the relatively 
superficial plane of the “psychology 
of worship.” Their writings are lit- 
tered with words such as “worshipful 
atmosphere,” “dignified,” “churchly,” 
as though the primary purpose of lit- 
urgical renewal were to take the wor- 
ship of the Church out of the cheer- 
ful context of a community sign and 
plunge it into the sepulchral hush of 
an undertaking establishment. 

The scope of liturgical revival 
should go far beyond the level of de- 
bates on the arrangements of church 
furniture or new forms of ceremonial 
designed to make _ services more 
“meaningful.” Prayers from ancient 
sacramentaries, free-standing. altars, 
and offertory processions unrelated to 
anything deeper can degenerate into 
the worst sort of superficiality. The 
direction in which a fuller awareness 
lies has been indicated by the Church 
people whose articles appear in this 
volume, drawing on their dual herit- 
age in the creative freedom of Protes- 
tantism and the rich tradition of 
Catholicism. 

The Rt. Rev. E. H. Jones, Bishop of 
West Texas, sets the tone in the for- 
ward to the book with his definition of 
the Liturgical Movement as “a re- 
newed effort to integrate faith, wor- 
ship, and life into one living whole.” 
A quotation used by him from the 
volume Viewpoints by John B. Co- 
burn and W. N. Pittenger is well 
worth repeating. “Every Sunday the 
services of the Church speak of such 
things as the renouncing of sin, the 
living of a new life in Christ, the re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost, the sacrifi- 
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cial offering of all things to God. The 
contemporary liturgical movement 
challenges Christendom to face the 
reality of such words. .. .” 

In picking up the challenge, the 
Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne plunges 
headlong into the thorny issue of sac- 
ramental versus non-sacramental wor- 
ship, recognizing that the Anglican 
and Reformed tradition “has not yet 
wholly made up its mind about the 
Eucharist”—this, to say the least. Yet 
the centrality of the service in his 
mind is reflected in his reference to 
it as “no incidental devotion, added 
to strengthen our responsible freedom. 
It is the focus of that responsibility, 
and the summit of that freedom... .” 

The inseparable relationship of 
cult, theology, and ethics—or in plain- 
er English, of worship, faith, and 
daily life—is the theme of the discus- 
sion by the Rev. J. M. Holt of the 
relation of the Bible to the Eucharist. 
The manner in which each manifests 
these three aspects of Christian living 
makes up the substance of this paper. 

For Dora Chaplin the Eucharist is 
central to Christian education, not 
(God forbid) as a pedagogical tool but 
as the means whereby the student 
who has been properly prepared en- 
ters into direct communion with 
Christ, the object of his education, 
because “Christ becomes known to us 
in the breaking of the Bread.” The 
groundwork of preparation and that 
which follows from the Breaking of 
Bread is the subject of her study. 

The economic and social implica- 
tions of the Eucharist are derived from 
it by the Rev. W. O. Cross by consid- 
ering it as “Christian living in a lit- 
urgical mode, not a sort of whipped 
cream, topping life as it is lived on a 
mundane level.” Rather it is “an in- 
tensification of the Christian life... 
the Christian life is Eucharistic from 
dawn to sunset, from sunset to dawn.” 

Free Churchmen with comfortable 
prejudices about the Anglican doctrine 
of the Church may be in for a few 
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surprises from what F. S. Cellier has 
to say about the Liturgical Movement 
and the laity—his reference, for exam- 
ple, to the four orders of the ministry, 
in which the laity are added to the 
more conventional list of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. He goes so far 
as to give them first place on it, ex- 
horting the clergy to “tell themselves 
and their laity precisely this, that 
they, the laity are the principal war- 
head on every missile which the Ec- 
clesia lodges against the Prince of this 
world.” 

Among the many penetrating obser- 
vations that the Rev. Alexander 
Schmemann of the Orthodox Church 
has to make, perhaps the most valu- 
able is the emphasis placed by him 
upon time as a dimension of reality in 
need of redemption, and the Eucharist 
as a means to this end through its 
partaking of the eschaton. In it the 
contradictions of history are trans- 
formed for the Church by a foretaste 
of the inbreaking of eternity. 

A sermon by the Rt. Rev. John P. 
Craine concludes the book, taking as 
its subject the meaning of Eucharistic 
living. “The Church is most perfectly 
the Church in the Eucharist. Just as 
the Cross summarizes all that Jesus 
came to do and to teach, so the 
Eucharist continues this life poured 
out through eternity, mediating life 
between man and God, redeeming life 
constantly.” Strong words, needing un- 
derstanding in a comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the Eucharist; but would 
it be right for even the most non-sac- 
ramentally oriented Christian to re- 
ject them outright without a recon- 
sideration of where he himself stands 
on the issue and why? 

How can the Organization Man, the 
cog in the faceless machine of Twen- 
tieth Century culture, find redemption 
in that more perfect society, the Body 
of Christ? In a time when church-go- 
ing is fashionable, how can people 
learn instead to be the Church? The 

Eucharist and Liturgical Renewal is 





important in the search for answers to 
these crucial questions as much for 
what it symbolizes as for what it says. 
Of necessity it is confined by its vo- 
cabulary and its style to the inner cir- 
cle of “professionals” in the Church, 
those who must first be awakened in 
order that they in turn may carry on 
the task of interpretation down to the 
grass roots level. Can it and volumes 
like it serve as the catalyst throughout 
all Protestantism to spread a reawak- 
ened concern for the worship of the 
Church as it shapes and is shaped by 
its faith and living? This is the ques- 
tion that remains to be answered. 
PEYTON G. CRAIGHILL 


A CATHOLIC CRITIQUE 
OF ECUMENISM 


The Churches and the Church: A 
Study of Ecumenism, BY BERNARD 
LEEMING, S.J. Westminster; Md., New- 
man Press, 1960. 340 pp., $6.50. 


That the most comprehensive and 
complete survey of the Ecumenical 
Movement should come from the pen 
of a Roman Catholic is evidence both 
of the paucity of adequate Protestant 
treatments and of the interest of in- 
formed Catholics. The latter is tes- 
tified in Father Leeming’s “Introduc- 
tion”: “The last fifty years have seen 
an almost revolutionary change in the 
non-Catholic religious world . . . ‘the 
ecumenical movement’ ... ._ has 
brought changes in religious thinking 
comparable to the changes caused by 
the ‘Reformation’ of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” (p. vii) And he quotes with ap- 
proval Pére Boyer’s comment: “There 
may be different opinions about the 
excellence of the World Council; but 
it must be recognized that all Cath- 
olics ought to realize that with it a 
new force has arisen and it would be 
unwise not to take account of it.” 
(Gregorianum, xxxv, 1954, p. 593.) 

Educated at Woodstock College, 
Georgetown University, and Gregorian 
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University in Rome, Father Leeming 
is a distinguished Jesuit scholar and 
teacher of systematic theology; as such, 
he is admirably equipped for his task. 
He has immersed himself in the baf- 
flingly diffuse literature of the devel- 
opment; his bibliography and _ foot- 
notes embrace most of the more im- 
portant sources and furnish a useful 
reader’s guide. His manuscript has 
profitted by the scrutiny of two of 
the best informed historians of the 
movement. He has personal acquaint- 
ance with many of its leaders and has 
entered into conversations with them. 
He has become a familiar visitor at 
ecumenical meetings, most recently at 
St. Andrews last summer. He is wide- 
ly recognized as perhaps the best in- 
formed and most discerning friend of 
Ecumenism within his own Commun- 
ion. 

This is a discussion by a Roman 
Catholic, written primarily for fellow- 
churchmen with the avowed intention 
not only of enlightening their ignor- 
ance but also of allaying their prej- 
udices. So far as it wins a reading by 
Romans, it cannot fail to further their 
intelligent and sympathetic participa- 
tion in the Catholic-Protestant “dia- 
logues” which multiply apace. The per- 
spective is, of course, that of the au- 
thor’s own allegiance, heavily weight- 
ed toward doctrinal issues; but he 
considers “the correct attitude for a 
Catholic” to be that of Unitas which 
“keeps in close touch with the Ecu- 
menical Movement and endeavors to 
aid it in its quest for unity.” (p. ix) 

For these reasons, this volume is not 
less useful to Protestants or Orthodox 
than to Romanists. For one thing, it 
will tell them what they so sorely 
need to know: how Ecumenical Chris- 
tianity appears to the most enlighten- 
ed scholarship of the Roman Church, 
how far that Church can view ecu- 
menical advance with gratification, 
and precisely where the line of Rome’s 
unyielding intransigence is drawn. 
More than that, however, it will intro- 
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duce him to the most essential docu- 
mentation of what the late Archbishop 
William Temple called “the great new 
fact of our era.” And it will bring him 
abreast of many, though by no means 
all, of the most important current de- 
velopments and issues. For example, 
in twenty close-packed pages (pp. 185- 
207) it sets forth the best succinct ac- 
count presently available of the an- 
ticipated “Integration” of the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council which, 
elsewhere in this issue of the Review, 
I am venturing to forecast as the most 
significant action to be expected from 
the forthcoming Third Assembly of 
the World Council at New Delhi next 
November. 

In summary, here is a volume from 
which anyone may learn much. It is 
a work which no serious student of 
the Church in today’s world, especial- 
ly in its struggle after Christian Unity, 
can afford to overlook or be without. 

Henry P. VAN DUSEN 


St. Peter Damian, Selected Writings 
on the Spiritual Life, translated with 
an Introduction by Patricia MCNULTY. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
187 pp., $5.00. 


During the six hundred years be- 
tween Pope Gregory the Great and 
Bernard of Clairvaux it can seem 
that the contemplative life had no 
champion in western Christendom. 
This first translation into a modern 
language, and new edition of several 
works of Peter Damian will help 
make clear both the character and 
the continuity of the ascetical-mystical 
tradition in this period. In a time of 
decay and spiritual stupor Damian’s 
task was one of restoring the flush 
of vigor to Benedictine spirituality, as 
well as re-interpreting it according to 
present needs and his own interests 
and experience. 

Damian’s importance as one of the 
formative figures in the medieval tra- 
dition of the ‘Imitation of Christ’ is 
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W. Gordon 
Ross 


COMPANION OF ETERNITY 


A sprightly dialogue dealing with the 
age-old but always contemporary question, 
What is Man? Here is a unique aware- 
ness of what modern science, psychology, 
and philosophy have to offer man in 
understanding himself. The author’s wide- 
ranging mind brings together insights 
from often separated disciplines, such 
as language, science, and religion, and 
relates them with freshness and vitality. 

$3.95 


James E. 


Sellers 


THE OUTSIDER AND 


) THE WORD OF GOD 


—— 


Dr. Sellers discusses how the church may 
best reach the vast audience of uncom- 
mitted persons both within and outside 
its membership. He discusses at length 
the communicative techniques evolved by 
the mass media, emphasizing their limits 
and potential for communicating the 
word of God to the “outsider.” $4.00 


Order now from your bookstore 


: cAbingdon Press 


Publisher of the Interpreter's Bible 


New Books 


by Four Eminent Authors 








Carlyle 
Marney 


STRUCTURES OF PREJUDICE 


An analysis of the sources and expressions 
of prejudice in culture, this book iden- 
tifies, locates, and describes prejudices 
which remain in all our lives under the 
guise of their usefulness, rightness, or 
inevitability. A fresh and original con- 
tribution to the Christian understanding 
of structures of prejudice. $4.50 


Gordon D. 
Kaufman 


THE CONTEXT OF DECISION 


This introduction to the central problem 
of ethics—decision making—is described in 
the theological context of Christian life. 
Dr. Kaufman's original analysis of the 
nature of the self and the nature of deci- 
sion gives a concise picture of the 
“Christian point of view” on ethics. 
$2.50 








not touched on in this collection, but 
rather editor McNulty has chosen 
works which portray him as _ the 
spokesman for the eremitic ideal—the 
life of the hermit, the solitary, as “the 
surest way to God.” While he himself, 
entering monastic life at thirty already 
a person renowned for his austerity 
and piety, built and reformed mon- 
asteries, was a Cardinal-bishop, a 
“monitor of popes,” as well as the 
pontiff’s legate in matters of ecclesi- 
astical delicacy and the affairs of 
kings, it was to the solitary that he 
always pointed. His lament is “My 
mind, overshadowed by the darkness 
of worldly affairs, endeavors in vain 
to reach the heights of contemplation; 
it is weighed down by the business of 
the world as if with piles of stones.” 
For him the cell of the hermit is “the 
kiln in which the vessels of the Eter- 
nal King are shaped,” and the corps 
the hermtis ‘are “Jacob’s ladder, con- 
veying men to heaven and _ bringing 
angels to our aid.” The communal 
life of the Benedictines was viewed as 
a necessary, but temporary, training 
ground for the spiritually minded, 
and he argued mightily that Benedict 
himself had intended the Rule as a 
sort of manual for beginners. Though 
a man of the Church, and a tradition- 
alist in almost everything else, be- 
cause of the appalling condition of 
monachism, and the brilliant contrast 
to this made by the writings of the 
Desert Fathers and the witness of St. 
Romauld’s hermits in Italy, Damian 
shaped his piety and his mission to 
exalt the hermit ideal. He thus rep- 
resents a meeting and mixture in a 
fiery personality of “the noble and 
balanced thought of Augustine and 
Gregory, and the voices crying in the 
wilderness—Cassian, Jerome and Pal- 
adius.” 

In Damian, Augustine lives on, and 
he stresses that “without grace... no 
man, no matter how hard he struggles 
and strives, can rise to good works, or 
bring forth frult pleasing to God.” 
But, with grace, if a man does not 
aspire for the heights he ought to 
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“at least diligently plough the narrow 
fields of our little mountain.” To 
young men and growing youths he 
says, “Wars rage in your very bones, 
and the furnace of your body belches 
forth balls of fire like restless Vesu- 
vius... [therefore] the more bitterly 
your self-mastery is assailed, the more 
strongly you, must persevere... for 
we either put our enemies to flight, 
or flee ourselves.” And to old men he 
has the pregnant line: “Do not let 
the remembrance of long labours you 
have accomplished hold you back... 
[for] he who is hastening to a wedding 
feast [the final rest] has no reason to 
long for an early breakfast before- 
hand.” The goal of the religious life 
for Damian is rest, but like Jacob a 
man must be willing to labor long 
first for Leah, before he can even be- 
gin the arduous course to the bosom 
of Rachel. We Protestants may find 
this favorite Scripture of the mystics 
strange, but its interpretation—that 
the spiritual life has its preparation 
and fulfillment just as other aspects 
of life—is one we should rightly fear 
neglecting. And we simply miss Da- 
mian’s meaning, which this summary 
can hardly avoid, if all we hear in 
his teaching is the exhortation to live 
well, for it is not living well, but the 
intention of life, which is significant. 
An intention which grows out of the 
nurture of a great conviction: that 
the love of God is that treasure in a 
field for which a man will go out and 
sell all he has to possess. 

Much of Damian is not for us, and 
it is true that he was a man of ex- 
tremes and neither mediating nor 
balanced, but there is integrity and 
wisdom in what he wrote. “Attempt 
great things,” he says, “that the lesser 
ones may be made easy by compar- 
ison. Drink muddy or lukewarm 
water, so spurning the desire for wine, 
you may think that clear cold water 
is enough for you.” Or again, “the 
Prior [assistant pastor or field work 
student] should strengthen the souls 
of the brethren in a sincere love of 
the Abbot... he must not be over- 
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gentle in order to make the Abbot 
seem cruel; he must be insistent in 
his demands, so that the Abbot may 
have the opportunity of making con- 
cessions out of fatherly love.” To the 
suburban pastor he writes, “If the 
patrimony of your house is enlarged 
...call to mind the time before you 
held office, and remember that none 
of these things came to you then. It 
is obvious that they were given not 
to you, but to the Church of Christ.” 
St. Peter speaks of flagellation and 
tears, of celibacy and solitude, but 
through such language he addresses 
a perennial human condition with a 
virile Christian response, and as heirs 
of the Church’s life until now—all of 
it—his treatise “On the Perfection of 
the Monks” has a word for we im- 
perfect pastors and teachers. This 
book is valuable and well-done, and 
Harper’s continues to render a service 
in publishing these “Classics of the 

Contemplative Life.” 
RicHARD McKENNA 


An Introduction to the Science of 
Missions, by J. H. Bavinck. Translated 
by David Hugh Freeman. Nutley, N. 
J.. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., 1960. 323 pp., $4.95. 


The church in every age must be 
clear as to its mission. Dr. Bavinck’s 
treatise, presumably the basis of his 
lectures at Kampen Theological Semi- 
nary, is that missions is the work 
of Christ, who having completed his 
work as mediator, now draws all peo- 
ples to him that they might partake 
of the gift of salvation. The founda- 
tions, methods and aims of missions 
the writer derives from the Bible. 

Theological students and pastors, 
perplexed by prevalent crypto-Unita- 
tianism in American churches, will 
find herein a storehouse of materials 
for their sermons concerning the 


character and content of the church’s 
responsibility in missions. Missionaries 
confronted by the findings of cultural 
anthropology will discover, through 





the study of this book, ways and 
means of taking possession of the best 
within the non-Christian systems. His 
treatment of the science of elenctics 
challenges preachers to use the pulpit 
to call their people to repentance in 


order that the Holy Spirit might 
operate. 

Published originally in Dutch in 
1954, this was Dr. Bavinck’s swan song 
to the “science” of missions. The 
following year, he became Professor 
of Practical Theology at the Free 
University of Amsterdam. Few develop- 
ments since the Whitby Conference 
of 1953 are treated. While his in- 
sights concerning the relations of 
“mother” and “younger” churches are 
in advance of the 1954 practices of 
Oegstgeest and Baarn vis-a-vis the 
evangelical community in Indonesia, 
the policies some American sending 
societies developed as a consequence 
of the closure of China are more 
revolutionary than the principles Dr. 
Bavinck suggests. Despite seven years 
spent in the Indies, and his ency- 
clopedic knowledge of missionary lit- 
erature, scant cognizance is taken of 
the revolution which is making old 
things new in Asia and Africa. 

Missions, says Dr. Bavinck, is the 
continuance of the work of Christ, 
who calls men to belief. Christ per- 
sonally leads his church, the mem- 
bership of which joyfully and obe- 
diently joins with God in His work. 
Missions in the Old Testament is the 
concern for God, who controls the 
whole event of salvation, and for his 
name and his glory. The realization 
of the messianic salvation foretold by 
the prophets in the gospels awaits the 
completion of the task of missions, 
namely, the preaching of the good 
news to the whole world. The Acts of 
the Apostles depicts persecuted, fear- 
ful believers, driven forth into the 
world, with power multiplied by the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Mis- 
sions, according to the Epistles, is not 
a response to an invitation, but a be- 
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ing thrust forth in obedience to 
Christ’s command. The human ele- 
ment in the missionary operation is 
efficacious only because God's grace 
accomplishes his purposes through 
man’s labors. The ministry of recon- 
ciliation committed by Christ to his 
disciples, while less important than 
the work of redemption, constitutes 
the responsible calling of the church. 
Missions then is the activity of Christ, 
exercised through the church, which 
in this interim period “calls the peo- 
ples of the earth to repentance and 
to faith in Christ, so that they may 
be made his disciples and through 
baptism be incorporated into the fel- 
lowship of those who await the com- 
ing of the kingdom” (p. 62). 

The gospel of God’s grace in Jesus 
Christ must be mediated to the whole 
man in his everyday environment. The 
content of preaching is God himself, 
rather than a philosophical system. 
The missionary approach is to living 
peoples—rather than a search for words 
—an encounter in which the missionary 
discloses his attitude towards the 
whole of life. The missionary seeks 
not to transplant new believers into 
the spiritual vacuum of the modern 
world but into the presence of God 
whose place is above and controlling 
of, all human activity. The missiona- 
ry approach then is an encounter 
based upon the same agapé with which 
Christ has sought us; Christ uses our 
words and our lives to reveal the 
glory of his redemptive work. 

Bavinck adapts Voetius’ threefold 
aim of missions: the conversion of 
non-believers, the establishment of 
the church, and the glorification and 
manifestation of divine grace. Prob- 
lems arise when a church begins to 
take form among the converts. What 
relationship is the emerging church 
to have to the life and customs of the 
society? How much, if any, are their 
customs, practices and mores to be 
incorporated into the church? The 
life-controlling character of pagan so- 
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cieties makes accomodation by the 
Christian church difficult; for in the 
primitive socio-cultural milieu, each 
element coheres with all the others 
and receives its meaning from the total 
structure. Whereas Barth excludes the 
possibility of contact between the re- 
ligious experience of the pagan and 
the Holy Spirit, Bavinck feeis that the 
Christian life can take the heathen 
forms in possession and make some 
of them new. 

This thesis is developed more fully 
in his Religieus Besuf en Christeluk 
Geloof (1949). He contends that all 
men recognize that there is a totality 
of which the individual is only a part. 
Man is innately conscious of the norm 
or criterion by which he is ‘to live. 
He is related to a higher authority. 
He longs for salvation or release. He 
has, or may have, a sense of life 
guidance. This consciousness, referred 
to in Romans 1:18-23, is of the God- 
head and of the eternal power which 
inspires man. Man suppresses this con- 
sciousness, pushing it into his sub- 
consciousness, and exchanges it for 
idols which he fabricates, says Ba- 
vinck. When the gospel reaches a man, 
he stops suppressing, the revelation 
of God in the God-head and of God’s 
eternal power is effected, and the ac- 
ceptance of Christ becomes possible. 
This contact which God thus estab- 
lishes is not through merit but is 
given, contends Bavinck. 

The author’s treatment of the his- 
tory of missions is according to the 
principles employed by the church 
during successive periods: (1) In the 
beginning, the gospel spread spon- 
taneously. (2) When the church had 
become an expanding corpus Chris- 
tianum under state sponsorship, mis- 
sions became an instrument of politi- 
cal penetration and cultural influence. 
It was a vehicle for the transmission 
of culture. (3) With the revival of 
pietism in parts of Europe, missions 
was wrested from its political and 
cultural alliance, and thereafter was 
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marked by evangelistic preaching, al- 
beit stressing eternal punishment. (4) 
The 19th century saw missions sepa- 
rated from government and saw liberal 
theology developed. But also in reac- 
tion to liberalism, stress was placed 
upon the Biblical bases of missions. 
(5) In the 20th century, some mission 


‘responsibility was taken over by the 


churches from the societies, the ecu- 
menical movement emerged, national- 
ism began to characterize the younger 
churches, the eschatological note was 
revived, and missions became a kind 
of penance by western churches for 
the sins of their world. 

When the tremendous events now 
shaking the world have reached frui- 
tion, Bavinck believes, men again will 
confront the necessity for inner cer- 
tainty and will ask questions concern- 
ing the basic problems of life. Will 
the now younger churches be capable 
of responding to these needs in their 
own worlds? Will God display his 
wonderous works in that hour? For 
us to continue in the power of the 
Lord is relevant, speculation irrele- 
vant, he contends. We are learning 
that God alone can accomplish the 
needful. Everything depends upon 
Him, but we are called to be his 
servants. 

Winsurn T. THOMAS 


THE RELEVANCE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Making the Ministry Relevant, 
ED. BY HANS HOFMANN. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 169 pp., 
$3.50. 


Hans Hofmann, Director of the 
Harvard University Project on Reli- 
gion and Mental Health, opens this 
collection of essays with a limited 
but challenging analysis of modern 
culture and ministerial trivialities. 
Decrying our lack of courage, imagina- 
tion and relevance, he asserts: “The 





modern way of asking: ‘Where is thy 
God?’ is no longer merely a theologi- 
cal and academic question but an 
observation based on the evidences 
of man’s confusion and boredom, his 
emotional disturbance and mental dis- 
order, his total lack of selfconfidence 
and ability to orient himself in the 
contemporary world.” With respect to 
this partial yet important truth he 
asks the question: “In the light of 
what we now know from the social 
sciences and, in particular, psychology, 
what can you propose that will make 
the ministry more relevant in our 
time?” Despite the fact that “what we 
now know from the social sciences” is 
that we do not know very much, six 
authorities in the field of psychology 
and religion offer their response. 
Three essays are provided by theo- 
logians. Paul Tillich, after examining, 
qualifying and restating the “ques- 
tion” in his own inimitable fashion, 
analyzes the pseudo-relevance preva- 
lent in ministerial activities and then 
discusses the answer in terms of a 
new understanding of Jesus the Christ 
as the new reality of reconciliation 
and healing. The basic and most dif- 
ficult task of the ministry is to make 
the Christological symbolist relevant. 
Tillich exposes the depth of the pro- 
blem and clarifies the Christian solu- 
tion, but those who are familiar with 
his thought will find little new and 
will miss the psychological insights 
that he has displayed elsewhere. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, asserting that 
we are obligated to relate the truths 
of cultural disciplines to the Chris- 
tian interpretation of life, requests a 
dialogue with psychology on “the end- 
less complexities of the relation of love 
to self-love in the human self; of the 
creative and destructive possibilities 
of human freedom.” Despite his sharp 
criticism of Freudianism and Neo- 
Freudianism, he demonstrates that the 
half-truths in the area of psychology 
can correct the half-truths of both 


Christian and Christian 


optimism 
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pessimism. Niebuhr’s historical ana- 
lysis of Christian moral concern adds 
the required breadth to the discus- 
sion. 

The contribution of Samuel H. 
Miller is the most pregnant of the 
lot. Claiming that Protestantism has 
been oriented to the conscious level 
of man and that modern man is now 
aware of and threatened by the new- 
ly opened inner space of the un- 
conscious, he offers an outline of 
three areas where psychology sheds 
new light and a demand for reorien 
tation of the theological curriculum. 
First, theology must overcome its 
neglect of non-verbal communication; 
it must not only proclaim the good 
news but also resuscitate the very level 
of consciousness to which it desires 
to speak. Secondly, theology can be 
enlivened beyond its often forced logic 
in matters of atonement, Christology, 
etc. by the more dynamic and wholi- 
stic understanding common to psy- 
chology. And finally, in some vague 
way, Miller suggests that psychology 
can help religion to move our secular 
souls closer to the “numinous.” The 
call is for nothing less that a “defini 
tive study of the relationship of psy- 
chodynamic structures to the trans- 
cendent realities of theological affir- 
mation” and a concomitant re-evalu- 
ation of theological preparation for 
competent professional practice. The 
presentation is both psychologically 
and theologically vague and open to 
misinterpretation, but it stands as a 
forthright challenge to any who con- 
template the issue of relevance. 

The three other contributors to this 
volume are concerned with the actua! 
steps by which the ministry might 
become more relevant. The psychiat- 
rist, Kenneth Appel, believes that the 
clergyman should have a_ working 
knowledge and experience with psy- 
chiatry, and so proceeds to outline the 
contents of such knowledge. To those 
who are unacquainted with the field, 
Appel’s succinct summary will be en- 
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lightening. To those who are more 
interested in editor Hofmann’s ques- 
tion, the contribution will be seen as 
rather tangential. 

Seward Hiltner provides an excel- 
lent introduction to the area of pas- 
toral counseling that will benefit even 
those with some experience in the 
field. Of special interest is his brief 
demonstration of the relevance of the 
counseling approach to other func- 
tions of the ministry. 

Reuel Howe concludes the volume 
with a discussion of theological edu- 
cation based on his own work with 
clergy who have served in the parish 
ministry. The fact that he has a com- 
pilation of data relating to the editor’s 
question is noteworthy, for in many 
such discussions, concern for concrete 
data is markedly absent. Noting the 
clergy’s bewilderment over the images 
of the ministry, professional inade- 
quacies, problems of communication 
and theological irrelevance, Howe of- 
fers a criticism of what has been done 
and a proposed program for what 
ought to be accomplished. The fact 
that he comments on the role of the 
seminary professor as well as on mat- 
ters of curriculum is salutary. The 
article is a welcome addition to the 
discussion of the problem as to how a 
seminary can be both a center of the- 
ological learning and a training school 
for the ministry. 

Hofmann and his contributors have 
been somewhat provocative and ex- 
ceedingly vague. It follows that Mak- 
ing the Ministry Relevant may well 
be attacked by professionals in both 
theology and psychiatry. Yet, at a 
stage when the vast outpouring of 
books on religion and psychology con- 
tains much that is worthless and lit- 
tle that is pioneering, a solid contri- 
bution such as this should not be 
overlooked. 


ROBERT E. NEALE 
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HARPER’S 
NEW 

TESTAMENT 

COMMENTARIES 








Two new volumes Just published 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. MARK 


By SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
Dean, Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
A fresh and significant interpretation of 
what is widely considered to be the earliest 
Gospel and the basic source of any life of 
Jesus. This is the first commentary on Mark 
to take into account the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Gospel of ‘Thomas. $5.00 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. MATTHEW 


By FLOYD V. FILSON 


Professor of New Testament, 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


An eminent American scholar writes an 
incisive passage-by-passage commentary to 
Matthew, the New Testament book so im- 
portant that the early Church frequently 
referred to it as “the Gospel.” $5.00 


HARPERS & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 










“Promises to be the best 
commentary available to 
students and pastors.” 

—GARRETT TOWER 


HARPER'S 
NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARIES 


An unmatched combination 
of top scholarship and prac- 
tical usefulness. This new 
series is rapidly being recog- 
nized as one of the great 
international commentaries 
of the 20th century. 


EACH COMMENTARY— 


@ is written by a front-rank 
New Testament scholar 


@ contains a clear new trans- 
lation of the Greek text in- 
to modern English 


@ goes to the root of doc- 
trinal questions 


@ utilizes the best features of 
past commentaries 


@ presents the most-up-to-date 
critical thought 


@ provides basic sermon ma- 
terial 


PUBLISHED 


Ture Epistle TO THE ROM- 
ANS. By C. K. Barrett. $4.00. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. By F. W.  BEARE. 
$3.50. THe AcTs OF THE 
Aposttes. By C. S. C. 
WILLIAMS. $4.00. THE 
>O0SPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
Luke. By A. R. C. LEANey. 
$4.00. 


IN PREPARATION 


Tue Gospet ACCORDING TO 
St. Joun. By J. N. SANDERs. 
Tue EpistLE TO THE GALA- 
TIANS. By HENRY CHADWICK. 
THE EPIsTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By H. W. MONTEFIORE. THE 
PAsTORAL Episties. By J. N. 
D. Key. 














Biblical Authority for Modern 
Preaching, BY CHARLES W. F. SMITH. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1960. 
176 pp., $3.50. 


Though I myself have written one, 
I am frank to confess that my first 
reaction on receiving Charles Smith’s 
volume for review was, “Not another 
book on preaching!” A sizable library 
could be assembled on the subject. 
Every year practically every publish- 
ing house featuring religious books 
brings out works dealing with one or 
another aspect of it. Older men in the 
ministry at any rate are almost cer- 
tain to question whether, with the 
ground so repeatedly and so thorough- 
ly traversed, there is anything to say 
that has not been said over and over 
again. 

That is the point about this partic- 
ular book. It breaks a good deal of 
fresh ground. It is written against the 
background of the change that is com- 
ing over American preaching as a con- 
sequence of the stress placed on bib- 
lical theology in seminaries. The top- 
ical sermon has lost its vogue. The 
psychological sermon is passing out 
of favor. There is a growing recogni- 
tion that the Bible and theology are 
the preacher’s principal sources. 

Neither theology nor the Bible can 
be turned easily to homilectical use. 
Many a student who has responded 
wholeheartedly to the insights of Til- 
lich and Niebuhr has made that dis- 
covery as soon as he has been in- 
ducted to a pastoral charge. Laymen 
for their part sometimes complain 
that while they respect the theological 
interest of the younger clergy, they 
are hard put to it to understand 
them and to relate the Sunday ser- 
mon to their Monday to Friday world. 
The Bible opens the door on a strange 
and unfamiliar world, a world in 
which modern man is not at home. 
For minds conditioned by the scientific 
approach, the Bible is a perpetual 
problem. The tendency is to write off 
the bulk of it as mythological and to 
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fix on its ethical maxims—though the 
perfectionism of the Sermon on the 
Mount, even if the Gospel miracles 
are set aside, presents problems in 
plenty. 

This is the ground traversed by 
Biblical Authority for Modern Preach. 
ing. A start is made by asking, “Is 
Preaching Outmoded?” If the question 
is not pressed in America where 
churches are still in a boom period, 
it is bound to be much in the minds 
of the clergy in Britain and Europe 
where institutional religion is at a 
low ebb. Yet for us too it has perti- 
nence. We cannot escape the fact that 
the whole world view of Christian 
revelation is remote from a _ world 
dominated by a scientific standpoint. 
The task of the preacher is to bridge 
the gulf between the world of the 
Bible and the world of today. He is 
to demonstrate the relevance of the 
Gospel and its symbols and traditions, 
and to win acceptance for it as God's 
message of judgment and salvation. 

The balance of the book seeks to 
suggest how this may best be done. 
Nothing further removed from top- 
ical preaching can be imagined than 
the chapter on “the Ordering of Bib- 
lical Preaching,” a chapter certain to 
be useful to those who wish to focus 
their preparation for the pulpit on 
the Church Year. Indicative of a re- 
turn to an old discipline is the im- 
portance attached to apologetic preach- 
ing. There was need of emphasizing 
that preaching is first and foremost 
proclamation, but proclamation calls 
for elucidation and interpretation. In 
the New Testament, Kerygma and Di- 
dache go hand in hand. The Gospel 
is done a disservice when the impres- 
sion is conveyed that it frowns upon 
inquiry or investigation, or that it is 
an inscrutable revelation which none 
dare interrogate but which all must 
accept without question. There is no 
justification for a ‘take it or leave it’ 
attitude in the pulpit. The real apol- 
ogetic task of the preacher is that of 
commending the Gospel to the under- 
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standing of his hearers. 

The preacher must know his world 
as well as his Bible and be able to 
address himself to its situation. The 
analysis of modern literature in this 
connection, while necessarily brief, is 
extraordinarily perceptive. What if 
contemporary novelists and playwrights 
—Greene, Pasternak, Miller, Sartre, 
Camus—are asking questions that the 
churches have failed to ask, posing 
problems which it is the business of 
the churches to raise—and endeavor to 
solve? The fact is the preachers with 
the widest audiences today are the 
novelists and playwrights. They are 
often closer to the focal points of life 
than the clergy. How can the clergy 
provide the answer to modern man’s 
dilemma if they have not really felt 
the full impact of the dilemma? “Of 
what value is the right answer if the 
basic questions are not being asked? 
There seem to be so many unexam- 
ined assumptions in preaching, as- 
sumptions that have long been given 
a searching answer elsewhere. This is 
the essence of the modern apologetic 
task. A sympathetic understanding of 
the modern mood may throw a good 
deal of light on the basic concerns 
of the Gospel” (p. 126). 

Let no one, glancing at its title, 
turn from this as one more book on 
an overworked subject. The commu- 
nication of the Gospel is a demand- 
ing assignment in the world today. 
The preacher cannot understand the 
Gospel except in relation to the peo- 
ple he serves. This book merits care- 
ful reading because it sets out to 
show how the Word of God may be- 
come authoritative to men and wom- 
en today in terms which genuinely 
speak to their condition. 


R. J. McCracken 





RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY 
SINCE 1607 


American Christianity, Volume I, 
1607-1820, sy H. S. Smitn, R. T. 
Hanpy, AND L. A. LOETSCHER. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 
xviii & 615 pp., $10.00 (Student text 
edition $7.50). 

Professors Smith of Duke Univer- 
sity, Handy of Union Seminary, and 
Loetscher of Princeton Seminary have 
undertaken the major project of in- 
terpreting Christianity in America. 
The initial product of their efforts is 
not exclusively an ecclesiastical his- 
tory but represents many interests of 
the social and intellectual historian as 
well. The methodology includes back- 
ground analysis and a selection of 
source readings—ninety-nine in this 
case. Volume I covers the years 1607 
to 1820 in three periods. A second 
volume will bring the study to the 
present. The authors provide an in- 
troduction to the fabric of each pe- 
riod. The dominant patterns within 
the period are then analyzed by top- 
ical chapters. Finally each representa- 
tive document receives critical atten- 
tion and is identified contextually as 
a thread within the whole. In addition 
each chapter concludes with a judi- 
cious bibliography which will enable 
the reader to search more deeply at 
almost any point. Quantitatively sec- 


ondary interpretation and _ primary 
documents are in the ratio of 1:2 (p. 
vii). Quite properly AMERICAN 


CHRISTIANITY carries the sub-title: 
“An Historical Interpretation with 
Representative Documents.” 

Period One, entitled “Traditions in 
Contexts,” covers the years 1607-1690. 
Chapter One is devoted to the many 
“Churchly Traditions,’ Roman Cath- 
olic, Anglican, or Lutheran, which had 
such a fragmentary and tenuous: intro- 
duction to the New World. Chapter 
Two represents the “Puritan Middle- 
Way,” compound of both Churchly 
and Sectarian elements, as the only 
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fully coherent attempt to articulate 
the Old World within the New. Chap- 
ter Three summarizes the “Left-Wing 
Traditions,” chiefly characterized by 
a “gathered” or “separated” concep- 
tion of the Church and _ including 
Baptists, Quakers, and Mennonites. 

The second Period, 1690-1765, is one 
of “Changing Patterns.” These four 
chapters analyze the metamorphosis of 
Puritanism, the tensions implicit with- 
in Religious Pluralism, the Great 
Awakening, and finally the early re- 
ligious expression of the Enlighten- 
ment in America. 

Period Three is one of “Freedom 
and Renewal” during the years 1765- 
1820. One chapter illustrates the im- 
pact of the Revolutionary Period on 
the American Churches, especially 
those still organically linked to Euro- 
pean parent bodies. Others analyze the 
fully developed Enlightenment faith, 
the Second Awakening on the Sea- 
board, and the Frontier Faith of the 
early nineteenth century. 

There are significant implications in 
such an organization of the material. 
Roman Catholicism naturally takes its 
place beside the other traditions on 
American soil. Indeed, the first five 
selections concern the Roman Church 
in ohe way or another. This helps to 
remind us that French and Spanish 
Jesuits preceded Protestant adventur- 
ers in the exploration of our contin- 
ent. It is salutary to remember that 
they served here with a sense of mis- 
sion toward the native Indians infre- 
quently shared by the later dissenters 
from Roman authority. Similarly the 
structure of the volume places the 
New England Puritan tradition in a 
certain perspective. This venture was 
contemporaneous with other immi- 
grations none of which possessed the 
same organization and coherence. The 
comprehensive structure of the book 
also indicates the diverse problems 
and issues within the first two cen- 
turies of American Christianity, e. g., 
Jesuit Missions, Puritan medievalism, 
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“enthusiasm,” the relationship to Eu- 
ropean ecclesiastical authority, and 
the sophisticated religious beliefs of 
a Jefferson. 

The periodization, to be sure, is in 
part arbitrary (and recognized as 
such), e. g., The Half-Way Covenant 
(1662) and the Reforming Synod 
(1680}, instances of “Puritanism on 
the Defensive,” are included within 
Period Two, 1690-1765. Judged, how- 
ever, by the apparent intention—to 
present a wide canvas of Christianity 
in America which would illuminate so- 
cial and intellectual as well as ecclesi- 
astical issues—it is doubtful whether 
a more adequate discussion concerns 
the topical analyses. The selection of 
primary documents must be construed 
as governed by that secondary inter- 
pretation. 

One of the excellent characteristics 
of the book is the great compactness 
of the secondary material. Not in- 
tended to break new ground it has 
caught up in summary fashion recent 
interpretations of American Christian- 
ity. It is certainly time, for instance, 
that the Burrage-Miller interpreta- 
tion of Congregationalism and New 
England beginnings is thoroughly ac- 
cepted in Church History surveys. 
Generally the introductions demon- 
Strate very wide acquaintance with 
critical studies. At points, original 
work is evident. 

The success of multiple editorship 
is related to the frequency and de- 
gree of cooperation among the col- 
laborators. This reader particularly 
noted one lapse in addition to the 
inevitable repetition in a werk of this 
type. (Incidently, more cross-notation 
within the secondary materials would 
be desirable.) In Chapter VI, “The 
Great Awakening,” it is suggested that 
the Puritan “balance between feelings 
and rational control was breaking 
down in New England by the end ot 
the seventeenth century,” (p. 310). 
While the Enlightenment inherited 
the “Puritan rational self-discipline” 
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at the cost of its inwardness, revival- 
ism emphasized—in an undisciplined 
form—the strains of new birth and 
sanctification. With this separation 
the contagion of the Awakening fed 
on “feeling” now liberated from “ra- 
tional control.” The next chapter, 
“The Religion of the Enlightenment,” 
nevertheless, reminds us of another 
factor operative in the climate which 
may well have been most basically 
constitutive of it. Implied in the new 
scientific and philosophic ideas, chiefly 
from England (p. 375), was a new 
autonomy reserved to man _ basically 
in accord with the egalitarian society 
then developing. Did not this climate 
not only help to precipitate the break- 
down of that balance within Puritan- 
ism but serve to transmute the end 
products as well? Any re-synthesis of 
Great Awakening Enthusiasm with 
Enlightenment Rationalism, e. g., Ed- 
wards (?), would not resemble the 
seventeenth century. In short the 
Great Awakening is not simply the 
expression of a Puritan subjectivity 
undisciplined by the original ration- 
ality. A transformation of the terms 
has taken place within a new context 
at least suggested in part by Chapter 
VII. Further collaboration at this 
point and a less conventional division 
of the material would have produced 
a more satisfactory analysis. 

This reviewer also questions the 
wisdom of the phrase “Left-Wing Tra- 
ditions.” Certainly the term has had 
a currency in the recent literature of 
Church History. But it is really 
anachronistic when so used, properly 
referring to the political structure of 
constitutional assemblies. It most cer- 
tainly cannot mean “liberal” then ap- 
plied to these early American reli- 
gious bodies without inadvertently 
perpetuating stereotypes which this 


book seeks to dispel. If “‘Sectarian” is 
unacceptable either “Gathered Prot- 
estants” or “Separating Bodies” would 
seem to be preferable. It would also 
be pertinent to have a further analy- 





sis of “Natural Rights,” particularly 
the historical origin of the concep- 
tion, its presuppositions and its impli- 
cations. 

Each reader will, of course, ques- 
tion why particular selections were 
made and quietly note his own can- 
didates for inclusion. Is Roger Wil- 
liams’ “Bloudy Tenet” suitable for 
abridgement in this fashion? Would 
“Queries of Highest Consideration” 
have represented a better choice, rec- 
ognizing that in fact both were ad- 
dressed to the English struggle? And 
why is there no selection from White- 
field or from a native preacher of the 
Great Awakening in New England? 
This would give more point to the 
rebuke of Whitefield by the Harvard 
Faculty. Furthermore, as it stands, 
Edwards by implication represents 
the dedicated proponent of the phe- 
nomenon in New England rather than 
the discriminating participants who 
sought a middle road. 

It will be unfortunate if this com- 
prehensive volume is used chiefly as a 
collection of source readings. In fact 
it deserves far broader use as an in- 
troduction to the subject in its own 
right. AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 
will certainly be used as a textbook. 
It should also be instructive general 
reading for those whose American 
church history was studied in more 
provincial or parochial terms. 

JouN F. WILSON 


Faith and Learning: Christian Faith 
and Higher Education in Twentieth 
Century America, BY ALEXANDER MIL- 
Ler. New York, Association Press, 1960. 
219 p., $3.50. 


The untimely death of Alexander 
Miller has robbed us of one of the 
most sprightly and appealing spokes- 
men for the Christian Faith to have 
appeared in our generation. Born in 
Scotland, ordained in New Zealand, 
and granted his doctorate in the 
United States, Lex Miller was person- 
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ally and actively involved in each 
country where he lived in a “triadic 
structure” of political activity, church 
leadership, and campus witness for 
the Christian faith. His first two 
books, The Christian Significance of 
Karl Marx (1946) and Christian Faith 
and My Job (1946, revised 1959) speak 
in the discourse of political and so- 
cial concern. His next two books, The 
Renewal of Man (1955) and The Man 
in the Mirror (1958) rephrase the 
great understandings of the Protestant 
heritage into vivid and contemporary 
terminology. Faith and _ Learning 
(1960) published posthumously, speaks 
to the campus situation. The loss and 
sorrow occasioned by his death is tem- 
pered in part by our gratitude that 
he completed at least one major con- 
tribution to our thinking about each 
of the three concerns to which he de- 
voted his life. 

Faith and Learning was commis- 
sioned in connection with the 1960-61 
study of the Church’s Mission in the 
Colleges and Universities of the Na- 
tional Student Christian Federation. 
It attempts to fill the role for the 
American scene played by Sir Walter 
Moberly’s The Crisis in the University 
in the British scene and to fill a gap 
left when books by Arnold Nash and 
John Coleman on the Christian ap- 
proach to higher education went out 
of print. Eight chapters in length, the 
book divides itself rather clearly into 
four chapters dealing with general 
problems related to the university 
question and four chapters dealing 
with more specific considerations. The 
early part analyzes, not only the na- 
ture of the university and the self- 
searching being done within the uni- 
versity community today, but the na- 
ture of the theological revival in our 
time and its implications for the 
learning process. The latter part de- 
votes attention to the teaching of re- 
ligion in relation to the curriculum 
of the liberal university, the place of 
churchmanship in relation to the aca- 
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demic life, the contribution of the 
Christian college, and the nature of 
authentic Christian performance in 
both teacher and student. 

Proceeding with the paradigm that 
is found in the Augustinian-Niebuh- 
rian analysis of the Christian’s role in 
religion and politics, Miller sets much 
of his discussion in terms of our dual 
citizenship in the Community of Faith 
and the Community of Learning. He 
opposes the subordination of either 
community to the other and therefore 
has strictures against both the secular 
assumptions of the modern university 
and its temporary state of confusion 
and any effort to end the confusion 
merely by imposing an arbitrary ec- 
clesiastical rule over it. 

Miller is right in his insistence upon 
the Christian’s responsibility to see 
that the university task is judged by 
criteria authentic to education itself. 
His insistence that teaching and 
learning should be marked by rigor 
and exuberance in both teacher and 
pupil cannot be gainsaid; his discus- 
sion of “scholarly fairness” as the 
stance of the true scholar preserves all 
that needs to be cherished by ‘those 
who talk of “objectivity” without beg- 
ging the problems raised by the lat- 
ter term; his anecdote concerning the 
insidious grip of moralism in the self- 
image of an unnamed Christian col- 
lege contributes by implication to the 
same well-grounded view of the in- 
tellectual task of higher education. 

A book so right in its central thesis 
brings double disappointment when it 
is weak in detailed execution. Not 
only do large portions seem dull (at 
least as compared with the author's 
demonstrated skill in other portions 
and other writings), but the several 
places in the book where Miller has 
relied upon near paraphrase of other 
men’s works rather than their use in 
documentation of his own presenta- 
tion certainly scratch the luster from 
the surface. His indebtedness to John 
Henry Newman, while acknowledged 
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with proper citation, begs a genuine 
question as to how many pearls can 
be gleaned from one oyster. These 
faults may have remained because the 
book was done under a deadline as a 
commissioned project rather than 
slowly evolved in a long period of re- 
flection. Miller should not be judged 
as a writer by reading this book alone. 

Quick and fair in the dialogue of 
theological discourse, Lex Miller will 
be most properly honored by discus- 
sion and critical evaluation of this 
book and not by blanket words of 
praise. Many of us feel impelled to 
counter his argument against a de- 
partment of religion (p. 109f) by con- 
tending that a department does not 





cial program in humanities; and the 
disadvantages of insisting uopn a spe- 
cial channel for instruction in religion 
are at least as great as letting it ac- 
cept the same structural limitations 
imposed upon other disciplines by de- 
partmentalization. Moreover, many of 
us will not be as quick as Miller has 
been to dismiss the problem of ulti- 
mate ends from technical education 
(p. 102), nor to declare categorically 
(p. 157) that students ought never to 
lead worship services. 

But to take issue with such matters 
is to continue the discussion to which 
Lex Miller contributed so much, and 
within which he had the skill and ex- 
uberance we all gratefully remember. 
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